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FIRST DEFENSE LINE 
Commission regulation is the first line of 
defense of private enterprise in the pub- 
lic utility business. Here the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission is conducting a rate 
hearing. Chairman George R. Perrine is 
seated third from the left. See pages 
17 and 18 for articles on regulation. 
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Speed up your central information switchboard records 
by making a// of your telephone listings conveniently 
available to every information operator. With Acme 
FLEXOLINE Telephone Listing Equipment you have an 
up-to-the-minute record at all times, because changes are 
made in the record immediately upon installation or 
change in service. 












Regardless of the type of switchboard you use or the number 
of subscribers you have, there is an Acme Time-Saving 
FLEXOLINE modern, hi-speed reference unit that will exactly 





Revolving stands provide compactness and 
great capacity—in single or double tier units 
they hold from 7,000 to 147,600 listings. May 
be used on desk, switchboard or mounted on 
pedestals. 






Insite Index for small information lists or 
any other list where speed and accu- 
racy are essential. Used on key shelf or 
desk. In a wide range of sizes and ca- 
pacities from 350 to 2,500 listings. 


Desk stands, as individual 
units with up to 32,800 list- 
ings capacity or in banks of 
any number of stands, for 
greater capacity. 


- 


Through the use of Acme FLEXOLINE Equipment, which new 
telephone companies have been able to render an 
improved service at a lower cost, speed up service 


and cut many corners in operation. The ease with 
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CROZET, VIRGINIA 
District Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Telephone System Division, Crozet, Virginia 
Please send us illustrated booklet 

[-] #994 on Acme Multi-Card Bulletin Holders 
Date 





ta % 





(_] Have representative call. 


(_] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment for 


Company 


Address 





meet your individual purpose. 






correct places helps to keep lists always up-to-date, 
in many Cases within a few minutes after the change 
has been completed. | 


RECORDS, INC. 


[-] #982 on Acme Flexoline for Telephone Companies 












names or listings are inserted in their 


records, 


Here are two informative 
booklets illustrating and de- 
scribing various units which 
have been designed for, and 4 
use-tested by, telephone : 
companies throughout the 


country. 
Send for your copies todey! h*” 
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VOICE OF DOOM. An Atlanta, Ga., man recently was overheard 
complaining about his hard luck. He was on a hunting trip in 
north Georgia and couldn’t get back by the time the boss expected 
him (for one reason or another). 

So, knowing that one can make a long distance call these 
days without the operator identifying it as such, he telephoned his 
superior and told him he was sick. 


Just as he was accepting the boss’ condolences, the operator 
broke in, “Your three minutes are up.”’ 


(Contributed by H. M. Stewart, manager of the Standard Tele- 
phone Co., Cornelia, Ga.) 


AIR BATTLE. Harrowing antics on TV continue to snare the un- 
wary who overhear without realizing they are listening to high 
drama on the air. 

The latest incident occurred in Muskegon, Mich., where an ex- 
cited woman called police to report she overhead a “bloody battle” 
in progress when she picked up her telephone. Police traced the 
open line to the home of a neighbor and found the telephone 
receiver had been knocked off the hook and was lying near a 
television set. The “battle” was part of the TV program, police said. 


STILL ON THE LIST. A Madison, Wis., man came up with an idea 
for a Christmas gift for a friend who apparently has everything. 

He telephoned police headquarters and asked whether he could 
pay a $1.00 parking ticket in advance. He said he thought it would 
make a nice gift. 


The police retorted “no sale.” 


“"L" FOR LUCK. After his car crashed into a kiosk-type tele- 
phone booth, a gentleman in Sudbury, Ont., was surprised to see 
the constable climb from the overturned booth. 

The Arm of the Law, it seems, had been dialing a number when 
the accident occurred. He emerged with a bruised arm, and ar- 
rested his assailant on a careless driving charge. 


ADD COLLISION STORIES. An Ashland, Ky., man’s car col- 


lided with a telephone pole and caught fire. 


The motorist was charged with reckless driving. He pleaded 
guilty and the municipal judge imposed a $100 fine but agreed to 
suspend it if the car owner would give up his license for 30 days. 
The man agreed and said “I don’t have anything to drive anyway.” 
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Editorial 


Politically Speaking 


Forewarned is Forearmed 


OMMISSION regulation is the first line of defense for private enter- 
prise in the public utility business, which, of course, includes the 
telephone industry. It is a fact, however, that a good many tele- 

phone company empivoyes, to say nothing of telephone subscribers, do not 
have a clear idea of what commission regulation is, or what it is for, or 
how it works. 


To bring about a better understanding of our regulatory system, we 
are publishing on page 18 the first part of a readable and entertaining 
article by Francis X. Welch, editor of Public Utilities Fortnightly, and 
Washington editor of TELEPHONY. This article is reprinted from The 
Ohio Bell Magazine. 


Mr. Welch is an acknowledged authority on public utility regulation 
and his article should be of great practical value in explaining to employes, 
and even supervisory and management! people, the interesting and vital facts 
about the regulation of the telephone business and other utility industries. 


In the coming months of political controversy, it can be expected that 
utilities and other businesses (as well as our regulatory system) will be 
repeatedly and unnecessarily attacked by advocates of public ownership of 
utilities and by some politicians seeking to accomplish their own political 
ends. They might do this by discrediting the private enterprise system and 
by deliberately spreading misunderstanding about the way in which utilities 
are operated to serve the public interest. 





As far as the truth about regulation is concerned, “‘forewarned is fore- 
armed.” We can think of no better form of advance protection on this 
- front, than the widespread reading and distribution of Mr. Welch’s article 

I a 


among employes and subscribers by all telephone companies. 


Through the forthcoming “political” months, TELEPHONY _prob- 
ably will have plenty to say in replying to unwarranted attacks made on the 
telephone business by those who would destroy it as a private enterprise 
and by those who would “use” it unjustly to gain their own selfish political 


goals. 


We hope that all personnel of telephone companies—from manage- 
ment down through the ranks—will be given the opportunity to read, on a 
current basis, what we will say in support of our industry as a private enter- 
prise. If they are given this opportunity, they will be better fortified to 
answer questions raised by any subscribers who might be impressed by 
baseless, political attacks made on our industry. 
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The Story of Public Utility Regulation 


What it is, what it is for, how it works! Regulation is the first 
line of defense for the private enterprise utility business, 
Every telephone employe should know its full significance. 


NYONE who works for a telephone 
A company or any other kind of 
public utility is often likely to be 
asked how, and why, are such busi- 
nesses especially controlled by the gov- 
ernment. Some of these questions may 
seem hard to answer; and others may 
even seem a little silly. People do 
get all sorts of ideas about what a 
public utility is, how it operates, and 
how the rates and services are regu- 
lated and by whom. I talked to a very 
nice little old lady once, who was under 
the impression that every utility com- 
pany was owned and operated by gov- 
ernment! 

On the other hand I have heard some 
people talking about their monthly 
bills in such a way as to indicate to me 
that they thought there was no govern- 
ment control over telephone rates at 
all. They were under the impression 
that the company could raise or lower 
the rates, whenever and as much as it 
pleased. 

Of course, the average telephone 
company employe knows better than 
that. But the true story behind public 
utility regulation is interesting enough 
for anyone connected with such a busi- 
ness to want to know. He would want 
to know about it not only for his or her 
own satisfaction and information, but 
also to be able to pass the true facts 
on to others. 


For some reason or other, people 
seem to expect public utility employes 
to know about these things — much 
more so than they expect someone who 
works for a hotel or department store 
to know about regulations which gov- 
ern hotels or department stores. Viewed 
in this light, each telephone employe is 
in a very good position to spread a 
better public understanding of the 
importance of his company’s business 


—and all those who are employed in it 
—if he is able to answer the questions 
about regulation which are bound to 
come his way. 


What Is a Public Utility? 
That like a simple enough 
question, but it is really a tough one. 
It has puzzled lawyers, judges, busi- 
ness executives, and lots of others. Of 


sounds 





FRANCIS X. WELCH 


course, it’s easy to give examples of 


companies which are already well 
known to be “public utilities” such as 
gas, water, electric, telephone, rapid 


transit and so forth. But what is the 
basic difference, what is the underlying 
distinction between this special group 
known as “utilities” and all the other 
lines of business, such as stores and 
factories and mines? Why is one group 
subject to strict government regula- 
tions as to its rates and service while 
all the others can operate when and 
where they please, and how they please, 
and charge as much as they please? 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Historically, what we now call public 
utilities are not so old, as_ business 
enterprise goes. 

The telephone and the electric powe) 
have both been in existence 
only a little more than three-quarters 
of a century. The streetcars and buses 
are somewhat younger than that; and 
a good many who read these lines can 
possibly recall when the 
airlines got started in the late twenties. 


business 


commercia! 


tailroads, telegraph, and gas utility 
services are all over a hundred 
old. The business of bringing wate) 
into our cities in pipes is probably the 
oldest of all conventional utility serv- 
going back i 
European and Asiatic history. 


year’s 


ices centuries in 





many 


But the basic distinction betwee 
public utilities and other kinds of busi- 
ness is very old. We can find it i 


English law over three hundred years 
ago and traces of it much earlier than 
that, in ancient Roman law. 

Here in our country, the first 
celebrated test case, which went all the 
way to the United States Supreme 
Court before it was finally decided i! 
1877, involved a business which is not 
generally known to be a public utility. 
It was a grain elevator in Illinois. 


own 


It seems that grain mills and grain 
elevators in those days were few ane 
far between. They cost a great <eal ol 
money. But the wheat and corn farm 
ers could not get along without thell 
services which consisted of milling the 
grain, or of storing it safely for ship- 
ping when the farmer found a buyer. 
In fact you might say that the mal 
who ran the grain elevator was jus 
about in a position to take advantage 


of the farmers if he wanted to do .: 
If the farmer did not like the pric 
charged, he could not very wel! make 


the heavy investment to do his ow! 


(Reprinted through the courtesy of The Ohio Bell Magazine. Illustrations courtesy of Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephoie Co. 
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milling or storing. And he could not 
vry well haul his grain by _ horse- 
jrawh Wagon on crude roads to another 
grain elevator which might be a hun- 
dred miles or so distant. 

So, it was this very absence of com- 
yetition in what amounted to a very 
necessary public service (for the grain 
farmers, at least) which moved the 
lllinois legislature to pass a law regu- 
lating grain elevators. This law au- 
thorized the state government to fix 
ates for grain elevator operators. One 
f them complained that this was un- 
fair because the government, was not 
vying to fix the rates of many other 
He took his case to 
court in a law suit attacking the con- 
titutionality of the Illinois law 
that is how the highest court 
ame to pass on the case. 

that time, 1877, 
business have 


kinds of business. 


and 
finally 


Since 
kinds of 
nder this 


other 
brought 
special category of what 
the court called “business charged with 
a public interest.” 


many 
been 


Many state laws 
ere passed to regulate railroad, tele- 
graph, water, and gas companies. And 
hen the telephone and electric com- 
anies became active soon after that, 
they were added to the list. 

But the important point to bear in 
nd about this that the same 
broad principle applied to all of them. 


was 


gee ; 

they were all types of business on 
which the public had to rely for an 
essential service, but which, by their 


ery nature, could not be regulated by 
the usual pressure of 
they are 


monopolies”; 


competition. 
referred to as 
but they are 
tally monopolistic only to the extent 
f their authorized service territory. 

The real for the intervention 
I government price fixing and other 
ontrols the need to assure the 
iblic, and the owner of the business 
a well, of fair treatment. It 
that old 1877 decision that 
lee Waite of the U. S. 


said 


Sometimes 
“natural 


basis 
was 
was in 


Chief Jus- 
Supreme Court 


(referring to these businesses 
tharged with a public interest”) that 
ley “stood in the very gateway of 


‘ommerce and took toll of all who pass.” 
This decision made the U. S. Su- 
Heme Court a sort of umpire to decide 
‘or each line of business whether it 
‘an be 1 gulated as a public utility. In 
ls Way a whole series of cases have 
‘sen diving the last half century, in 
‘hich th court has ruled: 
That state cannot regulate a gaso- 
Ne filli: ¢ station as a public utility. 
That » theater ticket seller cannot be 
gulate as a utility. 
) That | 1 employment bureau cannot 
“tegul ed as a utility. 

, that, Kansas law, seeking to fix 
3 pric of food and clothing, was 
‘eonsti* tional. 

| - 
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It started in this country with a grain 
elevator in Illinois. 


That ice companies can be regulated 
as utilities if state law so provides. 

That a state law regulating cotton 
gins was valid. 

Other lines of business may possibly 
be included or excluded from the public 
utility family, in future years. What 
usually happens is that a state decides 
in the first place that a certain kind of 
important enough to the 
public to be classed as a public utility 
and regulated by law. 


business is 


The U. S. Supreme Court can then 
whether such laws interfere 
with the constitutional rights of Amer- 
ican citizens to operate their own busi- 
ness properties as they see fit. 

It is possible that the U. S. 
Supreme Court, in future years, may 
change some of the rulings noted above, 
because of changing conditions. In 
other words the question of what is a 
“business charged with the public in- 
terest” is something for the courts to 
for each 
business as it 


pass on 


even 


decide- 





line of 
for classifica- 


particular 
comes up 
tion. 


What Does Regulation Mean? 

Once it is decided that a certain line 
of business can lawfully be regulated 
by the government, the question natu- 
rally arises—how far does such regula- 
tion go? What practical difference does 
this make to those who own or operate 
or work for a public utility, as com- 
pared with those working in other 
lines? Stated very simply, it amounts 
to this: The owner of a public utility 
business gets certain advantages from 
the government, in return for which 
he surrenders certain rights to the gov- 
ernment with respect to operating his 
own business. These are rights which 
he would enjoy if he were engaged in a 
non-utility business. 





After all, nobody compelled him to 
enter public service. But once he does 
so, the law places certain responsibili- 
ties and obligations upon him. For ex- 
ample, if a grocer or jeweler or some 
other non-utility business operater de- 
cided that he did not care to do busi- 
ness with a certain person whom he dis- 
liked, he would be within his legal right 
in refusing his services. And this can 
be true even though the businessman 
had no just reason for complaint or 
objection. There is nothing to prevent 
the grocer or jeweler or any other un- 
regulated businessman from increasing 
his prices whenever he feels he is not 
getting enough for his merchandise to 
cover his expense and give him a rea- 
sonable profit. 

This is the real reason, therefore, 
why we have public utility regulation. 
The law requires the owner and oper- 
ator of a public utility business to give 
up the right to charge what he pleases 
or serve whom he pleases or how he 
The law fixes the price he 
charges the public; and the law re- 
quires a utility to give good and com- 
plete service to all, without discrimina- 


pleases. 


tion. 

And what advantage does the public 
utility get in return for these restric- 
tions? It is the advantage of operation, 
by special consent of law, in a given 
community or area. That is why no- 
body is permitted to establish a brand 
new public utility business in a com- 
munity where such a business already 
is in operation. The regulating author- 
ities of government would not permit it. 

Therefore, while competition is very 
desirable in the case of the jeweler or 
the grocer for the protection of public 
interest, it is not desirable and is gen- 
erally not even permitted—in the same 
service area at least—between public 
utility companies of the same kind. 

The for this 
substitution of regulation 
competition in the case of public utility 
companies, was not primarily for the 
benefit of these companies. It was, and 
still is, primarily for the benefit of the 
public. Years ago competition was ac- 
tually tried out in the, field of public 
ce and found to work 
badly for the consuming public. 


governmental 
instead of 


reason 


service was soon 

One can readily see that two or more 
streetcar companies trying to operate 
competitively in the same city would 
not be satisfactory. Nor would two or 
more gas or electric companies trying 
to compete with each other work out 
any better. It would mean a duplicate 
or triplicate set of mains or conduits 
running under the same city streets. 
It would mean double or triple the 
amount of tearing up and putting back 
street excavations for ordinary repair 
or replacement of such wires or pipes. 
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The non-utility businessman 


The clearest example of how com- 
petition in the utility business would 
actually hurt the public is in the tele- 
phone field. For if two or more tele- 
phone companies were permitted to 
operate in the same service area it 
would be necessary for most profes- 
sional and businessmen to have two or 
more entirely different telephone com- 
pany subscriptions to make sure that 
they could get in contact with all of 
their clients or customers. In other 
words, such an unnecessary duplication 
of public utility property would not 
only be a wasteful expense, but also it 
would mean much worse service to the 
public at much higher prices. This 
would be necessary in order to cover 
the greater amount of investment. 

Regulation is, therefore, a system 
for protecting the public from the 
wastefulness of competition, while at 
the same time giving the owners and 
operators of the public utility business 
some protection in return for their 
surrender of the usual rights to oper- 
ate their own properties. 


The Regulation of Service 

Can a public utility ever refuse to 
serve? Yes, there are some unusual 
circumstances where the law permits 
the public utility to refuse service. 
Usually this is where the consumer 
has abused or has made an unreason- 
able demand for service. 

An example of an abuse of service 
would be a person who habitually uses 
improper language over the telephone 
or uses it to annoy other people or for 
gambling or other unlawful purposes. 

A person, who tries to by-pass a gas 
or electric meter in order to get the 
use of service without paying for it, 
could be cut off. A streetcar passenger, 
who refuses to pay his fare or acts in 
a drunken or objectionable maner so as 
to annoy other passengers, can be put 
off. 

An example of an unreasonable de- 
mand for service would be a _ person 
who insists on conducting his business 
over a residential type of telephone. 
He can be required to subscribe and 
pay for a business class of telephone, 
because that type of service is more 
expensive for the utility company to 
handle. 
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may quit whenever he feels like it. But a public utility has to get consent of the government 
before it abandons or even cuts down its service. 


Gas and electric companies also have 
certain classifications of service, at dif- 
ferent rates, which the regulating au- 
thorities have approved. If a customer 
is unwilling to accept the service ac- 
cording to his proper class of service, 
he can be denied or cut off. But he 
can also appeal to the regulating au- 
thorities if he feels he has been treated 
unfairly. That is how our system of 
regulation protects the public, as a 
whole, from abuses by the individual. 
It also protects the individual from 
unfair treatment by the public utility 
company. 

Aside from these easily understood 
exceptions of customer abuse, the pub- 
lic service company is always under an 
obligation to render adequate service 
to the public. It must not only give 
good service to customers who already 
patronize the service. It must also 
stand ready to serve people who want 
to become customers. 
criminate for reason of race, color, 
creed, or politics. It must treat all 
customers alike. 


It can never dis- 


Indeed it may surprise some to know 
that a public service company cannot 
even go out of business when it chooses. 
The non-utility businessman may quit 
whenever he feels like it. He may feel 
that he is not making enough money or 
that his business property is worn out 
and he does not want to bother putting 
the money in for replacement or im- 
provement. Or, he may not have any 
reason at all, except that he is tired of 
the business and wants to get out of it. 
The law will not stop him. 


But a public utility has to get con- 

















sent of the government before it aban- 
dons or cuts down its 
And such consent is not given merely 
for the benefit of the utility owner. It 
is given only where the regulatory 
authorities are convinced that the puhb- 
lic will not suffer. 


even Service, 


Why Regulatory Commissions 
Were Established 

The regulation of the rate or price 
which the public has to pay for utility 
service, has naturally 
attention than any other phase of pub- 
lic regulation. That is because it affects 
the pocketbook of the public. 
regulation must protect the public from 
rates which are too high because the 
public has nowhere else to go for its 
utility service. 


received more 


Clearly, 


On the other hand, regulation must 
protect the owner or investor in the 
public utility service from a rate which 
low as to make the 
losing one. For that would mean con- 
fiscation of property and would, if per- 
mitted, scare everybody from investing 
in the utility business. It is clear that 
the utility business can only operate 
and expand, in the interest of public 
service, as long as it has a fair chance 
for profitable operation. It has to at- 
tract the investment money needed to 
build the plants. It 
enough to meet the payrolls, taxes and 
other operating costs. 


is so business a 


must also mak 


Again we go back to the period afte! 
the Civil War, when public utility com- 
panies were becoming important enough 
in the United States to make the! 
charges a matter of public concern 
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Every state in the 

Union has set up 

some kind of a 

commission to 

regulate utilities 

in whole or in 
part. 








In the beginning, a number of the 
states in the Union began to fix utility 
rates by statute. That means by law 
the state The 
state of Nebraska, for example, tried 
to fix passenger rates for railroads at 
a flat 2 The state of 
New York passed a law fixing the price 


passed in legislature. 


cents per mile. 
to be charged for gas utility service at 
so much per thousand cubic feet. 

But the legislatures 
only meet once every two years, and 
So 


most of state 
it was 
soon found that statutory rate making 
—that is, the fixing of utility charges 


then only for a few weeks. 


by state law—was too rigid. It could 
not take into account price changes, up 
x down, which might occur on fairly 
short 
Nor did it take the 
differences in a particular company’s 
operations. telephone company, 
operating in a rather small city, might 
be able to make a profit on the same 
rate which another 
a large city metropolitan area would 
find very unprofitable, if not a losing 
proposition. 

These difficulties for statutory rate- 
making led to another important deci- 


notice. 


into account 


One 


company serving 


sion by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
1898. That was the year the Spanish 
American War was fought and won. 
This case involved the Nebraska pas- 
senger fare rate charges mentioned 
above. The court did not say that the 
Nebraska law was unconstitutional. 
Un the contrary, the court found that 
the railroad companies objecting to the 
law h failed to prove that the law 
affecte’’ them unfairly. 

Yet, at the same time, the court laid 
down rtain rules for proper rate- 
making. And these rules were so ex- 
acting ‘hat it soon became clear to all 
the st: es that fixing utility rates by 
act of legislation just would not do. 
Utility ate-making would have to be- 
‘ome - full-time job, performed by a 
DECE: “BER 17, 1955 





government agency always 

make any necessary changes. 
This is how the state regulatory 

commissions came into existence. 


ready to 


Some 
of the states already had commissions 
for the partial regulation of railroads. 
But in 1907 two states—New York and 
Wisconsin—set up commissions to reg- 
ulate the rates and of all of 
their public utilities. 

Since that year, every state in the 
Union, has set up some kind of a com- 
mission to regulate utilities in whole 
or in part. Some of these were called 
public service commissions. 


service 


Some were 
called public utility commissions. Some 


kept the old-fashioned name of rail- 
road commissions. In Ohio it was 
called the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 


mission. 

In 1934, even the federal government 
set up a special commission to regulate 
the interstate phases of telegraph-tele- 
phone and other communication serv- 
This is the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Washington, D. C. 
In principle, the job of all these com- 
missions is the same—to regulate util- 
ities and fix rates in such a way as to 
comply with the rules laid down by the 
various legislatures and Congress, and 
as interpreted by the courts. 


ices. 





How Utility Rates Are Fixed 

What were these rules, for fixing 
utility rates? Stated simply, the court 
held that a utility rate must not be so 
high as to exceed the value of the serv- 
ice performed. On the other hand, it 
must not be so low make the 
utility owner lose money on his opera- 
tion, because that would mean that the 
government was taking away or “con- 
fiscating” his property. 


as to 


The standard used by the court to 
determine a “reasonable rate” was that 
it should yield enough to permit the 
utility company to cover all operating 
These include wages and 
salaries, taxes, the cost of supplies and 
equipment for maintenance, and other 
ordinary “housekeeping 
every-day operations. 

Above that, the court said, the rate 
fixed by the must 
yield, to the owner of the utility prop- 
erty, a fair profit or “return” his 
investment. 


expenses. 


expenses” of 


commission also 


on 


The amount of this return or profit 
on the investment of the utility owner 
on property, which he has dedicated to 
the public service, may be compared 
with the profit or return earned by the 
operators of other lines of business, 
on their investment, not subject to 
regulation. 

In other words, the return or profit 
to the utility owner must be enough to 
make the investment attractive for new 
capital. If the return not suffi- 
cient to that—investors would not 
care to invest anymore in public util- 
ity service and the public would suffer 


were 


do 


as a result. 

So, again we say that regulation is 
concerned with the public interest, as 
well as with the right of the utility 
owner to fair treatment in the fixing 
of rates. 

Another thing to remember is that 
the commission not guarantee a 
fair return, when it fixes the rates for 
a utility company. It may be—as in 
the case of a “ghost town” where very 

(Please turn to page 47) 


does 








The commission’s 

rate order is 

something like a 

fishing license 

with a fishing 
limit. 
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New Colorado Springs central office building of Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., in which has been installed 


a specially-developed air-conditioning system. 


Note evaporating condenser and fresh air intake on roof. 


Colorado Exchange Is “Over-Powered”™ 


IR-CONDITIONING is performing 
pgs tasks at once, in the re- 
cently-completed Colorado 
Springs, Colo., central office building of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

In developing the air-conditioning 
system, the Mountain States company 
guided by the need for 
controlled temperature and humidity 
in the equipment rooms, many of which 
will function efficiently only when tem- 
perature and humidity are closely reg- 
ulated. 

Likewise, the building contains a con- 


was closely 


centration of heat-producing equipment 
well the average level, to the 
point where it was decided to give the 
system 


above 


reserve capacity to insure its 
meeting all climatic conditions, winter 
or summer, with equal ease. 

First telephone exchange headquar- 
ters in the Rocky Mountain area to be 
fully air-conditioned, the new building 
three-story structure, including 
above-ground levels and a full 
basement. Dimensions of the building 
are 140 feet by 150 feet, with 21,000 
square feet of interior space. 
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is a 


two 


By ROBERT LATIMER 


To meet the diverse requirements 
above, a 200-ton air-condi- 
tioning system was installed, including 
the use of “double ducts” for heating 
and cooling more than 50 individual 
zones throughout the building, a 45,000 
cfm. exhaust system which will make 
it possible to use 100 per cent outside 
air if and other 
usual 


mentioned 


necessary, many un- 
features. 

Refrigeration equipment is located in 
the basement 100- 


h.p. connected 


and consists of two 
reciprocal compressors, 
in parallel, and cooled by an evapora- 
tive condenser on the roof of the build- 
ing. The fresh air intake is likewise 
located in the roof, and a single base- 
ment plenum serves the entire building. 
there 
internal 


Because is a sharp variation 
heat created by 
electronic equipment, it was felt neces- 
sary to provide closely-controllable, in- 


in the load 


dividual cooling facilities at every room. 
Consequently, more than 50 “zones,” 
many of them amounting to merely 
single rooms and shops, are equipped 
with individual thermostats at the out- 
let grille. 

Each thermostat 


controls a mixing 


damper, which “samples the air” al 
mixes chilled air at 40 degrees F. fron 
supply duct with either stean 
heated or fresh outside air, according 
to the from the 
second duct. Thus, in rooms which fea 
ture an extremely high heat load pel 
foot 
per square foot) the amount of chilled 
air introduced is 


one 


season, side-by-side 


square (the average is 342 watts 
proportionately 1 


to maintain an 80 de 


creased over-all 


gree F. temperature. 
With an exhaust fan capacity of 49, 
000 the 


operate System on 


Tt 


cfm. on 
the 


roof, it is possible 
100 per cent 


fresh air, if desired, but for the most 
part, outside air will be held to ap 
proximately 25 per cent. This is 4 
sirable to prevent accumulation of dust 
on contacts in the automatic sw:tching 


equipment. 


Humidity throughout the bui! ing 
controlled to a rigid 40 


p cent, 


through a combination at the bs semen! 

plenum of a moisture spray yum! 

and dehumidifier. Because of 1 high, 

dry climate of the Colorado | :ateal 
(Please turn to page 51 
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Plant Man's Notebook 


BY RAY BLAIN, TECHNICAL EDITOR 


E ARE IN receipt of a letter 
from Fred S. Florance, general 
manager of the Highland Tele- 
phone Co., Monroe, N. Y., in which he 
voices his ideas on the use of the mod- 


em telephone in popular colors as 


follows: 


“IT have it on good authority that 
colored telephones cost no more to man- 
facture than do black ones, and the 
rice differential is necessary only be- 
cause colored sets are not produced in 
volume. I realize that over the years, 
black instruments became ‘standard’ 
because of material requirements. Now 
that technological advances have made 

possible to produce telephones in 
color at no 


increase in cost, a new 
standard should be adopted. 
“lm not suggesting that all colors 


be made available as standard equip- 
nent, but I strongly feel that a choice 

f either gray or beige (both neutral 
shades) should be offered as standard 
equipment and that ultimately black 
vould be furnished for special installa- 
tions. 

“Certainly, a black telephone has not 
added anything to the attractiveness of 
the average home or office, and is prob- 
ably the reason that some people have 
attempted to hide this most necessary 
adjunct to modern living. The gray 
yy beige were selected because one or 
the other would fit in with most decor- 
ating schemes. 

“If the Independents were to indicate 
‘0 the manufacturers that they would 
adopt these colors as standard then I 
‘eel sure that the manufacturers could 
ve assured of sufficient production to 
‘urnish them at the same price as is 
ow charged for black.” 

We realize the difficulties which face 
lanufacturers in building and stocking 
a wi range of 


colored telephones, 


relatively small de- 
mand for such sets. However, it would 


ith the present 


* Int-resting to sample the thinking 
' telcphone operating people as_ to 
the 

le use of a colored telephone, such 


as giiy or beige, as the so-called 


‘and: rd set instead of the conven- 
‘onal black telephone. We would be 
lease! to have our readers’ ideas on 
the si. »ject. 

e 
Bry 


er of the writer, Foy Blain, who 
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works for the Bell in California, tells 
us about an unusual accident they had 
recently out there. A section of under- 
ground cable developed trouble and was 
being removed. A lineman who was sta- 
tioned in the manhole farthest from the 
truck was paying out a wire that was 
being pulled into the duct by the cable 
as it was removed. This wire developed 
a kink and in attempting to clear it, 
his finger was caught in the loop and 
into the The 
pulled off at the second joint. 


pulled duct. finger was 


This is an unusual accident, but one 
that could happen to anyone. 

It would seem desirable on all cable 
pulling operations to provide a walkie- 


talkie radio system so that the truck 
driver could stop the winch immedi- 
ately, when warned. This would cost 
something, but it would certainly be 


cheaper than lost fingers and damaged 
cable. 


When an answering device is used on 
a telephone, the fact is made known to 
This is 


callers by a recorded message. 


not true in most cases when a secre- 
tarial service is used, and this may 
sometimes prove embarrassing. Many 


times, the girls on a switchboard who 
may be answering telephones for a con- 
siderable number of individuals and 
companies appear to be trying to give 
the impression that they are the indi- 
vidual’s private secretary. 

It would seem that both time and em- 
if these 
operators would merely state that Mr. 
Big is out, that this is the Blank secre- 
tarial service, then ask if they could be 
of help. If this were done, the caller 
would certainly be able to take more 


barrassment could be avoided 


intelligent action on other than routine 
calls. 


Telephone solicitors continue to be an 
annoyance to housewives in many sec- 
tions of the country and there doesn’t 
seem to be anything that the operating 





telephone companies can do about it. 

These solicitors are often so 
in their approach that frequently the 
housewife will talk to them for several 
minutes before they realize that an at- 


clever 


tempt is being made to sell them some- 
thing. 

One 
home on an 
for the 
subscriptions to a 
She is told 


desire to subscribe, but 


the Blain 
once a month 
effort to 
magazine. 
not 
the 
next month just the same. Apparently, 


solicitor has called 
average of 
past year in an sell 
national 
each. time that we do 
she calls 


when a name gets on a solicitor’s list, 


it remains there for all time or until 
you buy. 
* 
The half-mile tunnel on the West 


Virginia turnpike is equipped with four 
television cameras suspended at regular 
intervals above the tunnel roadway in 
such a manner that they cover the en- 
tire length of the tunnel. When a car 
stalls, a tunnel watcher the 
traffic snarl and switch on stop lights 
at the halt the 
traffic can be 


removed. 


can see 
tunnel entrances to 


until the disabled car 
This is just another example of the 
many useful purposes of closed circuit 


television. 


We have a report of a recent case 
where a telephone company installed a 
3,000-foot length of 100-pair, aluminum 
conductor, plastic-insulated cable, with- 
out a splice. Not only this, but it made 
three right-angle turns, went from 
aerial to underground and through two 


manholes to the first splice. 


In India, there are, on the average, 
about six telephones for every 10,000 
inhabitants. In the United States, 
there are approximately six telephones 
for every 18 persons. 
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SAYS: 

FRANCIS N. WILLKOM, 
GENERAL MANAGER 

FARMERS TELEPHONE COMPANY 
LANCASTER, WISCONSIN 


“We've come a long way since the 1890’s when, to become 
a subscriber, a person had to pay ten dollars or build a mile 
of line ... and switching dues were only a penny. 

“Today, though we provide modern telephone facilities 
for more than 2600 subscribers, we’re still a small company 
and have to rely on our suppliers for help and information. 

“This is one of the many reasons why we’ve been doing 
business with Graybar for over forty years. Not being 
able to tie up a lot of capital in supplies and inventory, we 
necessarily depend on the Graybar warehouse system. 
Graybar always provides exactly what we need — when 
we need it. 

“Then again, I can’t say too much about Graybar per- 
sonnel. Graybar Telephone Specialists know their business 
and are wonderful to do business with. They keep us up- 
to-date on new equipment and techniques and their sug- 
gestions are often invaluable. The Lynch carrier unit we 
installed in February is a sample of a Graybar suggestion 
that really paid off. Better yet — Graybar assistance in 
these out-of-the-ordinary problems is freely given, there’s 
never any feeling of obligation on our part. 

“This kind of service and cooperation really mean a lot 
to a small independent like the Farmers Telephone Com- 
pany.” 

You too can benefit from Graybar’s services! Pole line supplies 
for maintenance and new construction . . . exchange and office 
equipment . . . linemen’s tools and safety equipment—all are 
conveniently available from Graybar warehouses located near 
you. Call us for any telephone need. Like you, Graybar is proud 
of its independent status and the fact that it is owned and 


operated solely by its operating and retired employees. —50)-23|2 
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We doubled the load on 
two old iron wires 
YNCH CARRIER EQUIPMENT 
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Wire Chief Lawrence Esser personally installed this 
Lynch B-28 carrier system on an 11-mile iron wire 
circuit between Cassville (dial) exchange and the 
Glen Haven (magneto) exchange. There were no 
difficulties experienced in terminating units and, to 
date, maintenance problems have been nil. In spite of 
the iron wires, the system has operated so well that 

before the two circuits were balanced, subscribers 

were asking to have their calls placed on the supe? 0 

carrier circuit. Present plans are to install an a di- 

tional Lynch carrier on an equally overloaded '8- 

mile circuit between Potosi and Cassville. 
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Out in the field, Manager Willkom and Wire Chief 
Esser check progress on the installation of a new 
circuit. For new work like this or everyday mainte- 
nance, both Willkom and Esser recognize the im- 
portance of quality tools and supplies ... and the 
respect line crews have for the well-known products 
distributed nationally by Graybar. 





This reproduction of an old photograph taken in the 
1890’s shows the wife of the founder of Farmers 
Telephone at the original handmade switchboard. 
The company, today, employs 24 persons and effi- 
tiently serves the southwest portion of Grant County. 
Records show that Farmers Telephone has been a 
customer of Graybar and its parent company, 
Western Electric, for well over 40 years. 


Call Graybar titst ror... 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


Executive Offices: 


Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


DEC =MBER 17, 1955 


Here Graybar Telephone Specialty Salesman Sabo and Man- 
ager Willkom discuss a list of telephone supplies — ordered 
from Graybar. Like many independents, Farmers Telephone 
looks to its suppliers for technical help and information. In 
fact, it was during a similar conversation over a cup of coffee 
that disclosed the problem of an overloaded circuit and led to 
Sabo’s suggestion of a trial of the Lynch equipment. 


IN OVER 110 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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T’S CHRISTMAS again—that joy- 
4 ous day when Christians, the world 

over, pay homage to Christ, the 
Prince of Peace. This peaceful Christ- 
mastide, we may well worship and 
rededicate ourselves to the service of 
God and country, as we enjoy the 
privilege of being Americans—for the 
many bounties and privileges that are 
ours. This is a good time to ask God 
to help our leaders, and those of other 
lands, to attain unity and brotherhood 
among nations so that all peoples may 
come to live together in peace and har- 
mony. 


Christmas brings much more than a 
seasonal rejoicing, a period of gladness, 
a feeling of cheerfulness and well-being, 
and an exchange of gifts. Christmas 
should bring to multitudes a knowledge 
of the in-dwelling presence of God. 


Christmas joy inspires a spirit of 
sharing. What one has becomes not 
one’s own exclusively, but something 
that may be shared with others with- 
out impoverishing, but rather enriching 
the giver. 


Christmas joy may be given expres- 
sion in a great variety of ways; letters 
and greeting cards, telephone calls, 
little unexpected deeds of love and 
remembrance. Joy is contagious. 


In the hustle and bustle preceding 
Christmas Day, we should not overlook 
the real reason for the celebration— 
the Birthday of Christ. It is wonderful 
to have a little breathing spell before 
Christmas Day, so that we may enjoy 
the day in all its splendor—to think 
about that event, so many years ago, 
which means so much to each one of us. 


Although Christ was born in a stable, 
His crib a lowly manger, God cele- 
brated the birth of His Son gloriously. 
The Star of the East was made to 
shine forth in the heavens; angels 
sang His praise; the three kings 
brought rare gifts, and the poor shep- 
herds knelt and adored Him. 


But for centuries after, there was no 
celebration of the immortal day—no 
ringing bells to call the faithful to- 
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A Peaceful Christmas 


By MAYME WORKMAN 
TELEPHONY’s Traffic Editor 


gether—no soft candle lights—no fra- 
grant lovely flowers, no joyous voices 
raised in His praise, for the early 
followers of Christ were compelled to 
meet in secret—under threat of martyr- 
dom. 

Yet the voices of the angels of that 
first Christmas night sounded and re- 
sounded in the hearts of the faithful 
few; until today, nearly 2,000 years 
later, the first hymn of praise and that 
first Christmas greeting continues to 
echo and re-echo around the world: 

Glory to God in the highest 
And on earth peace 

To men of goodwill. 

There is born to you a Saviour 
Who is Christ the T ord, 

Go ye and adore Him. 

If we could be in Palestine at Christ- 
mas, this is what we would see: Mem- 
bers of all denominations assembled to 
worship and sing carols in the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem directly 
above the birthplace of the Holy Child. 

As of old, the church will be ablaze 
with flags and decorations on Christ- 
mas evening, and men and women will 
gather everywhere near to view the 
procession. A signal will announce the 
coming of the procession dramatically 
heralded by a flying horseman holding 
a streaming banner. Native police 
mounted on fiery Arabian horses will 
be followed by a solitary horseman 
carrying the Cross on high. Complet- 
ing the procession will be church and 
native government men and _ two- 
wheeled carriages. 


The procession solemnly enters the 
church. Because the placing of the 
ancient effigy cannot be seen by the 
public, the people move forward in the 
church, pass behind the high altars, 
and down the steps to the grotto. Here, 
marked by a silver star, is the site of 
the birth of Jesus. Here, too, is the 
site of the manger where the Holy 
Babe lay. 

We can not be in Bethlehem for 
Christmas, but we can have the spirit 
of Christmas in our hearts as we pay 
homage to the Christ Child. 

One of my good friends in the tele- 
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phone industry who spent a weekend 
with me recently, in describing her 
Christmas of last year stated: “The 
table looked beautiful! A red streamer, 
with a gift attached, led to each guest’s 
plate and, after pulling the ribbons and 
enjoying their gifts, we all stood and 


sang, ‘Happy Birthday, Dear Jesus, 
Happy Birthday to you!’” 
How often we have sung this re 


frain to our friends and relatives on 
the anniversary of their birth! So— 
why not sing it to Jesus on His birth- 
day? The songs we sing at Christmas 
time, commemorative of the birth of 
Christ, are a part of the joyous Christ- 
mas season, and no doubt the Christ 
Child would be pleased with a song 
especially for Him as we commemorate 
His birth—the most important birth- 
day in the heart of every Christian. 


Christmas is a time of friendship 
and, since I have been blessed with 
more than my share of good friends, 
you may be sure that you shall be in 
my thoughts on Christmas Day and the 
knowledge of your friendship will en- 
hance the joy of this beautiful day of 
remembrance of the birth of the Babe 
in Bethlehem: 


To You, MY FRIENDS 


At Christmas time when joy bells ring, 
And hearts are light and gay, 

We turn the pages back again 

For just one fleeting day. 

And there the friends of this past yeal 
Pass by in swift review 

It’s something to have lived and known 
As fine friends as you. 


Sometimes the skies have been o’ercast 
The sun refused to shine; ; 
Sometimes the road has weary been 
And hope was on decline; 

But always came the cheering thought 
And courage would renew— 

It’s something to have lived and known 
As fine friends as you. 

At Christmas time when hearts rejoices 
And all the world seems fair— 
When selfishness is put aside, 
We’ve happiness to share; 

May the Infant Jesus smile on y 
And light your path anew—for 
It’s soneething to have lived and 
As fine friends as you. 
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FIRST CALL dialed | 
through Pekin’s new 
SATT system is received 
by Sen. Everett Dirksen 
in Washington, D. C. 


OO 





With the successful inauguration of 
its Strowger Automatic Toll Ticket- 
ing system at Pekin, Ill., the Middle 
States Telephone Company becomes 
the first Independent to offer its 
subscribers Nationwide Direct 
Dialing facilities. 





Pekin begins nationwide 
customer dialing with SATT ! 








I's 12:01 AM, Dec. 4th. Visitors and telephone dling of toll calls without operators, plus accurate, 
executives watch expectantly as Illinois’ State Sen. automatic recording of call data for economical 
E. 2. Groen dials Sen, Everett Dirksen in Washing- punched-card billing. It is the only long-haul auto- 
ton. D. C. Seconds later, he begins the first Nation- matic toll ticketing system that permits automatic 


4 . ry . . . . . } > Gf ve ; 4 sf < ; - - Qo. « . € r ; 1< 
wide Customer Toll Dialing call ever originated in identification of stations on 4-, 8-, and 10-party lines. 


an “Ne > ile » exchs »! . ACTwIN . r 
idependent telephone exchang SATT’s success at Pekin chalks up another achieve- 





ment for Automatic Electric engineers. Insure suc- 


Pek - ’ -ATT « ; ee ne "70 «. oy . A fk . 
1s new SATT system enables 10,795 subscrib cess for your automatic toll ticketing project—con- 


ers ‘9 dial 18 million telephones in 14 states and sult these experts of proved ability. Address: 
the District of Columbia. Working with the new 4utomatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 W. Van 


tre vger Automatic exchange, it provides fast han- Buren St., Chicago 7. Or call HAymarket 1-4300. 


ww NATIONS, 


N DEC. 8 the U. S. Census Bu- 

reau announced its latest author- 

itative figures for both rural 
telephone and rural electrification de- 
velopment. The announcement was ac- 
companied by a state-by-state break- 
down of total figures in both categories. 
(See Table I.) 


The gist of these figures might be 
summed up in the following text: 


“Nine in 10 U. S. farms have elec- 
tricity and nearly one-half have tele- 
phones, according to results of the 1954 
Census of Agriculture announced today 
(Dec. 8, 1955) by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


“The 1954 census enumerated a total 
of 4,782,393 farms. Of these, 4,448,462 
farms, or 93 per cent, reported having 
electricity and 2,331,709, or 48.8 per 
cent, reported having telephones. 

“Almost four million farms have ob- 
tained electricity since 1920 and of 
these about 2.5 million have obtained 
electricity since 1940. In 1920, only 7 
per cent of the farms had electricity; 
in 1940, just one-third, 33.3 per cent, 
of the farms had electricity. Ten years 
ago, according to the 1945 census, not 
quite one-half, or 47.6 per cent, of the 
farms had electricity but by 1950 the 
percentage of farms with electricity 
had risen to 78.3 per cent of all farms. 

“According to the 1954 census, 2,331,- 
709 farms, or 48.8 per cent of all farms, 
had telephones. The proportion of 
farms with telephones was 10 per cent 
higher in 1954 than in 1950. Notwith- 
standing the increase from 1950 to 1954 
in the number of farms with telephones, 
there were fewer farms with telephones 
in 1954 than in 1920. However, the per- 
centage of farms with telephones was 
488 in 1954 as compared with 38.7 in 
1920, The proportion of farms with 
telephones was higher in 1954 than in 
1950 in every state. The percentage 
of farms with telephones doubled be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 in six states.” 


Increase versus Decrease 


It will be seen from this that there 
is a most encouraging increase in the 
national average of farm telephones. 
This increase is very striking over the 
15 and 30-year-range comparisons noted 
above. But it is most striking over the 
four year period between 1950 and 
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BY FRANCIS X. WELCH, WASHINGTON EDITOR 











U. S. Census Bureau releases figures on rural telephone and 
electric development. . . . Encouraging increase in the na- 
tional average of farm telephones. . . . Number of farms 


continues to decrease. 








1954, when a 10 per cent increase was 
registered. 

There are several other factors which 
emerge from the Census Bureau figures 
which are worthy of very careful con- 
sideration in any discussion of farm 
telephony. First, there are the ex- 
tremes which go to make up the national 
average. A glance at the accompany- 
ing table will show that the “highs” 


are very high indeed. The “lows” are 
terribly low. The seven highest states 
(Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Rhode Island) are all in excess of 80 
per cent. The lowest five states (Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina) all have 
less than 20 per cent. Aside from the 
highly regional variations, suggested 
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by the very names of these upper and 
lower bracket states, the wide margin 
between the two brackets suggest that 
the national average is likely to be a 
pretty arbitrary figure. In other words, 
it is small consolation to farmers in a 
state where less than 14 per cent of 
the farms have telephones to know 
that somewhere else in the Union there 
is a state in which over 93 per cent 
of the farms have telephones. 

The other factor which must be 
noted is the basis for the percentage 
increase. Is it all due to telephone com- 
panies getting out and pitching for the 
rural telephone service? Is the REA 
loan program a factor? Or is the steady 
reduction in the number of farms just 
making the averaged percentage look 
good? 

Any thoughtful analysis of these 
three alternatives will show that there 
is no single answer. Doubtless all three 
elements have had their effect. It goes 
without saying that commercial tele- 
phone companies, both Bell and Inde- 
pendent, have been most active during 
the past few years in trying to build 
up rural service. 

On the other hand, Co-op Power— 
the national magazine for the rural 
electrification leaders — quotes Riggs 
Shepperd (former assistant REA ad- 
ministrator and president of the Na- 
tional Cooperative Telephone Associa- 
tion) as saying that there is currently 
a “most disturbing” drop in the pro- 
portion of co-ops seeking REA tele- 
phone loans and obtaining funds for 
constructing lines. If this is so, the 
steadily mounting figures of telephones 
on farms would indicate that the farm 
telephone increase is chiefly due to com- 
mercial company effort. 


Co-op Power quotes an “educated 
guess” that some 2,000 cooperatives 
and mutual telephone companies ‘own- 
ing their own switchboards” are in ex- 
istence. Shepperd says that REA is 
“honestly disturbed” by the over-all 
drop in telephone loans, which he cites 
as the basis for an advisory committee 
meeting of commercial and cooperative 
telephone officials recently called by 
REA Administrator Nelsen. 


The Drop in Farms 


But it is the decrease in the number 
of farms which is probably the most 
thought-provoking factor in the whole 
situation, as far as future outlook is 
concerned. It is a fact that not only 
is the American agricultural economy 
growing more stuff than ever (indeed 
too much) on less farms, but it is also 
true that the character of the farm 
organization—on a national average— 
is changing. What is this typical farm 
changing into? How will this change 
affect future farm customer prospects 
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1954 and 1950 


Farms Reporting Telephones 


Percent of 


FARMS REPORTING TELEPHONES AND ELECTRICITY, BY STATES: 


Farms Reporting Electricity 


Percent of 











Number All Farms Number All Farms 
1954 1950 = 1954 1950 1954 1950 1954 1956 
SU wick wie saree 2,331,709 2,057,984 48.8 38.2 4,448,462 4,213,314 93.0 78.: 
Alabama .......... 28,138 17,442 15.9 8.2 155,123 144,589 87.7 68.4 
ee 5,220 4,408 56.0 42.3 8,417 8,062 90.3 WA 
Arkansas ........ 24,360 19,201 16.8 10.5 131,668 121,916 90.8 66.8 
California ........ 94,996 78,720 W712 57.4 118,656 124,613 96.4 90.8 
Colorado .......... 27,424 27,048 67.3 59.3 37,915 36,541 93.0 80.2 
Connecticut ....... 11,882 13,081 93.2 83.8 12,579 14,425 98.6 92.4 
Delaware ......... 5,300 4,990 84.2 67.0 5,993 6,112 95.2 82.1 
Dist. of Coiumbia. (NA) 17 (NA) 60.7 (NA) 18 (NA) 64.: 
WOOD 6 vivewoewan 20,6990 10,253 36.0 18.0 50,052 40,535 7.0 (|B 
WOE: okkeweeswss 36,501 18,624 22.1 9.4 152,361 149,271 92.0 75 
SY Socaeaatd cataceers 26,133 22,264 67.5 95.3 37,311 37,232 96.3 92.4 
MN in s5 se aceco%orece 129,400 127,618 tad 65.4 169,161 169,645 96.4 86.9 
a eee eer ee 110,756 102,994 72.1 61.8 148,392 152,864 96.6 91.7 
NNR, kta Sedat cancels 168,414 166,380 87.3 81.9 188,073 184,787 97.5 91.0 
NG 5 8c: ara ok etc 89,936 89,760 74.8 68.3 111,650 97,663 92.9 74.3 
Kentucky ......... 50,086 45,808 25.9 21.0 173,483 145,246 89.7 66.. 
Louisiana ......... 28,457 14,364 25.6 11.6 101,419 $3,191 91.3 67.0 
NE so td es Sb oko ais 16,991 19,467 72.4 64.1 22,028 26,200 94.3 86.3 
Maryland ......... 22,137 19,457 68.1 53.9 30,155 30,302 92.8 83.9 
Massachusetts 15,519 17,319 29.4 V9 17,019 20,365 93.0 91.7 
eee 92,968 83,136 66.9 53.4 136,060 146,902 97.9 91.4 
Minnesota ........ 112,296 107,359 68.3 59.9 155,555 150,755 94.1 $4.2 
Mississippi ........ 29,715 16,425 13.8 6.5 183,346 140,446 84.9 55.9 
Pee ere 106,306 106,673 52.7 46.4 188,595 159,165 93.5 69.2 
MEOMCORR 2. cccscess 12,784 9,995 38.7 28.5 29,187 26,335 88.3 75.1 } 
Nebraska ......... 73,132 69,541 72.5 61.9 95,366 83,309 91.6 77.7 
IN eds prelates 1,772 1,550 62.0 49.8 2,319 2,184 $1.2 70.2 
New Hampshire 8,207 10,055 78.8 75.1 10,131 12,696 97.3 94.8 | 
New Jersey ....... 19,967 17,829 88.0 718 22,449 23,281 99.0 93.7 | 
New Mexico ...... 5,700 3,500 27.1 14.8 17,231 14,037 81.8 59.5 
Cg eee 87,643 87,767 82.9 70.2 103,495 117,262 97.9 93.8 
North Carolina .... 45,120 23,347 16.8 8.1 250,692 219,417 93.6 76.1 
North Dakota ..... 28,358 27,214 45.8 41.6 55,815 44,200 90.1 67.6 
er ree 126,868 119,721 71.6 60.1 171,739 185,681 97.0 93.1 | 
Oklahoma ......... 53,299 45,886 44.8 32.3 108,450 93,315 91.2 65.6 
re 38,615 30,104 70.9 50.3 52,656 54,618 96.7 91.3 
Pennsylvania ..... 88,674 77,211 68.8 52.6 124,244 133,919 96.4 91.2 
Rhode Island ..... 1,665 1,998 83.1 76.9 1,932 2,411 96.4 92.8 
South Carolina 21,606 11,901 17.4 8.5 109,100 95,025 87.8 68.2 
South Dakota ..... 37,394 36,855 59.8 55.5 56,734 45,298 90.7 69.1 
Tennessee ........ 61,544 43,541 30.3 18.8 184,783 165,542 91.0 71.5 
eee 111,395 79,080 38.0 23.9 269,219 260,373 91.9 78.5 
pe Rear. 17,037 12,515 74.6 51.8 21,948 21,602 96.2 894 
| ae 11,919 13,267 74.5 69.7 15,510 17,533 97.1 92.1 | 
ae 45,853 35,853 33.6 23.7 125,006 114,273 91.6 75.7 } 
Washington ....... 48,164 40,166 73.9 57.5 63 355 64,599 97.2 92.5 
West Virginia 21,751 21,724 7 26.7 63,264 59,141 92.2 72.6 
Wisconsin ........ 103,139 99,821 67.2 59.2 148,648 156,382 95.8 92.8 
Wyoming ......... 5,887 4,735 51.7 37.5 10,168 9,432 29.3 74.8 | 
from the telephone industry’s point of farms—1,000 acres or more—had i- 


view? 


The drop in the number of farms is 
It started about 1920. 
succeeding three decades, the number 
of farms containing from 
acres dwindled from 5.5 million to little 
The number of all 
American farms during the same pe- 
million to 
Remember this was as of 
1954 total number of farms, as 


not new. 


over four million. 


riod fell from 6.4 
lion. 
The 


creased from 221 million in 1920 to 495 


In the 
10 to 260 


5.4 mil- 
1950. 


million in 1950—or 43 per cent of the 
total farm acreage in cultivation. Thus, 
we have a situation where these large 
farms, comprising only 2.3 per cent 0! 


already noted, had dropped further to 
4,783,393. 
What Happened to Acreage 


During this same period (1920-1950) 
the acreage in cultivation of the large 


all farms, are operating nearly half ol 
all acreage in farm production. Fur 
thermore, the value and quantity of th 
lands have increased as recently note 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
when he spoke of the “increasing 
assets” of the farmer due to his : ising 
farm land value. 

What does this mean to the tele) hone 
industry—as far as future pro-pect 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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are concerned? It is really hard to de- 
termine. On one hand it would appear 
as farms become fewer and bigger, 
they will be more affluent. They will 
become good prospects for more and 
better telephone service. And, for the 
combinations of trends already noted, 
the over-all percentage of farms should 
continue to improve rapidly under the 
upper and lower grindstones of aggres- 
sive telephone company sales promo- 
tion and the declining number of farms, 
respectively. 

Yet, the little farm (the less than 
\0-acre job) is not to be ignored. These 
small farms, which are making less 
and less contribution to the sum total 
f agricultural produce, nevertheless 
have a valid place in our economy, for 
business planning and for other rea- 


sons. 


Some are gentlemen or “hobby” 
farms. Some are acres held on the out- 
skirts of urban and suburban areas for 
future real estate development. As 
such, they will play an important part 

future telephone station growth re- 
gardless of whether they are classified 
as farms or suburban subscribers. They 
are often located on the fringe of ex- 
sting commercial telephone territory 
expansion. 


The real reason, of course, why the 

bulk of producing acreage has been 
onsolidated into larger and _ larger 
farms has been to accommodate new 
forms of large-scale machinery. Thus, 
vhile there are many small farms 
which could also have benefited by con- 
solidation, the fact is they have tended 
to become even smaller. Eventually, 
some will disappear into the category 
ff non-commercial rural homes, realty 
leveloped acreage, etc. As such, they 
will be good prospects for future tele- 
phone service. 

These people have money. We can 
see that in the proportion of building 
values to the land developed. The 1940 
census figures (the last to give infor- 
mation comparing building values with 
farm acreage) showed that there were 
l6 times more dollars of building value 
—per dollar of land value—on farms 
f three acres and under, than on 
farms of 1,000 acres and over. 





In between the very small and the 
very large farm is the middle-class size 
farm which has experienced the great- 
‘st squeeze of all. These are diminish- 
ing. IT .ey are also in the least profit- 


able ¢ egory and the least promising 
seogra chically and economically for 
Tuture elephone patronage. 


The accompanying draft, based on 
Statist s from Fortune magazine 
(June. 1955) shows how this squeeze is 
taking place on the middle size farm 
and wat it may look like in the fu- 
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ture (1980). Long before that time 
the telephone industry should have re- 
alized virtually 100 per cent saturation 
in the more promising categories of 
very large farms and small non-com- 
mercial farms. 

By way of summarizing this analysis 
of farms trends, consider the fact that 
(according to Fortune estimates) by 
1980 only 4 per cent of the American 
population will live on commercial 
farms! By that time the number of 
farms will have declined from 3.5 mil- 
lion to 2.3 million. Furthermore, these 
farms, for the most part, will have to 
be “in the money,” because they are 
taking an increasing amount of capi- 
tal. In 1949, it took about $14,000 
worth of investment to employ the 
average, single, full-time farmer. 
(About 75 per cent, or $8,000, more 
than it took to employ the average 
hired man in manufacturing and min- 
ing.) But some big farms tie up more 
than $50,000 worth of investment per 
worker, and the ratio is getting higher 
all the time as the cost of large-scale 
machinery increases. Certainly such 
farms can easily afford the best of tele- 
phone service. What’s more, they will 
demand it. 


This is not to suggest that the farm 
telephone problem is something that 
will disappear by itself if the industry 
does not pay too much attention to it 
over enough years. But it does mean 
that the industry’s effort to cultivate 
farm patronage 





as a class—is being 
assisted all the time (percentagewise 
at least) by the steady decline in the 
number of farms. 


Modern Farms Demand the Best 


The tendency of modern farms to be- 
come big-time business is being accel- 
erated by the growth of rural electrifi- 
cation even more than the growth of 
the rural telephone. But the farms of 
the future will depend more and more 
on both utility services. This indicates 
that farm service of the future will not 
only have to be on a par with city serv- 
ice, it might have to be even more 
specialized and custom installed. The 
way farms are trending would indicate 
that, before long, multiple extension 
of service (in barns and other out 
buildings) and even outdoor field sta- 
tions, with special signaling devices in 
remote acreage, pastures, orchards, etc., 
will become not only commonplace but 
necessary. In short, the real business 
farmer is likely to become a far more 
important type of telephone subscriber 
than his city-dwelling cousin in a three- 
or four-bedroom apartment. 

Farmers themselves do not realize 
how much they have come to rely on 
utility services until something hap- 
pens to interrupt them. Early this 


month the Baltimore Sun carried an 
amusing little story about a dairy 
farmer who had an unforeseen 22-hour 
power failure. At milking time he was 
confronted with 56 cows. Suddenly he 
realized that he had not milked a cow 
by hand for 15 years. What’s more, the 
modern cows are becoming so soft and 
coddled with the gentle rubber suction 
devices that they resent very much any 
horny-handed son of the soil approach- 
ing them in the old-fashioned way, par- 
ticularly if he is out of practice. The 
farmer summoned a neighbor, an am- 
icable Italian immigrant who had more 
recently been in direct contact with 
hand milking methods. But even so, 
Bossie gave Tony a dirty look, as much 
as to say “Keep your pizza-picking 
hands off of me.” 


To make a long story short, the 
farmer, neighbor Tony, a hired man, 
and a father-in-law, after a good deal 
of cow coercion, managed to get the 
back-breaking job done in four hours. 
This little amusing incident on a simple 
dairy farm near Baltimore drives home 
the fact that one man, aided by power 
techniques and modern utility services, 
can do in a brief time what it took 
four men to do in a much longer time 
only a few years ago. This story could 
be magnified many times, of course, in 
other lines of agriculture, notably grain 
production. 


The American agriculture economy is 
producing more and more from less and 
less manpower and far less number 
of farms. But the burden is really be- 
ing shifted to industrial mechanization, 
with much emphasis on public utility 
services. The moral for utility services, 
of course, is that farm services of the 
future will have to be better than, cer- 
tainly not inferior to, the general aver- 
age standard of service. 


Spectrum Study 

Telephone companies which have 
problems of their own before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
(FCC), with regard to getting their 
fair share of radio frequency alloca- 
tion, will be interested in a new high 
level study being made by the federal 
gvovernment. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization 
(ODM) on Dec. 7 announced that it 
has begun a joint cooperative study 
with the FCC of the very high fre- 
quency part of the radio spectrum to 
the end that the greatest national in- 
terest may be served in the use of this 
part of the spectrum. 

The study results in part from a re- 
quest by FCC that ODM explore the 
possibility of the government releasing 
some of its very high frequency spec- 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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An exciting new idea 
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for Christmas giving... 
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e Telephones as Christmas gifts! It’s an idea 
f @ introduced by telephone companies a couple of 
| @ years ago. And it’s especially interesting this 
| e year with beautifully colored telephones available 
° for kitchen, bedroom or hobby room .. . for every 
member of the family. The advertisement across 
e the page tells the “new telephone story” in color 
® to millions of readers of December magazines. 
It sells the idea of telephones around the house 
as well as telephones in color. And the more 
convenient it is to use the telephone, the better 
business is for telephone companies everywhere. 





























“| HAVE THE NICEST HUSBAND” 


Many a man would like to hear his wife say that. So here’s a tip. 
Get her one of those new kitchen telephones that hang on the wall. 
Convenience is just the half of it. She’ll be so proud! 


It will be a conversation piece in more ways than one. Especially if it’s in color. 


THE XMAS GIFT THAT RINGS A BELL. For mother, daughter, 


Bell Telephone System a Ff} dad or son, a telephone in the kitchen, bedroom or hobby room is a 


swell Christmas gift...one that keeps on giving the whole year through. 
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DIGE ST © Die-hard battery 
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Published every week to help you get the 
most out of your materials and supplies dollar 
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by C. J. Reynolds, Stromberg-Carlson Company 


The few dollars you spend on reliable equipment 





today will be repaid a hundredfold in lower main- 
tenance costs for years to come. Protect your investment with the 
double guarantee offered by Stromberg-Carlson. First, leading 
manufacturers build this equipment, and guarantee it. Second, 
because we recommend and sell this equipment to the telephone 
industry, we also guarantee its performance! 


Battery charger pays is limited to a value which will not 
for itself, saves 3 ways damage either the battery or the 
Flotrol. 


If you're interested in saving : 
y 5 Easy to install, too. Just move the 


money, and still keeping up a good 
supply of battery power, here is 
real help for you. It’s the Flotrol 
three-phase automatic constant vol- 
tage battery charger. 


cabinet into position, and make five 
connections at conveniently located 
terminals (3 AC power leads, 2 DC 
charging leads). Then turn on the 


| Y switch. 
ou save power. [oa @ " 
\ Whether charging ~~ ; : 
; i Guard your stations with 
current is heavy or | ry _ Per al 
. ay, ' these fuseless protectors 
light, the Flotrol P 
) maintains an ex- Shown here are two models of 
ceptionally high fuseless station protectors—both de- 
efficiency. For ex- | signed to guard your stations 24 


ample—even as low 
as 10% of its rated 
load, the Flotrol Chahine. ananibiien 
operates at 50% ef- constant voltage, 
Toe ; no movin arts. 
ficiency! Often, alles 
power savings pay the full cost of 
the Flotrol. 

‘ou save maintenance. With no 

Y t Witl 
moving parts, you don't have to 
lubricate or replace any worn com- 
ponents. You simply install the 
Flotrol and forget it. 

You save your batteries, too. By 
providing a constant voltage, the 
Flotrol keeps your batteries fully 
charged, yet prevents overcharg- 
< If h Rd aan Ste ol 1 No. 700 protector—for indoor use. 
Ing. a heavy overload 1s placec No. 800 protector—has weatherproof 
on the Flotrol, the output current housing for outdoor installation. 


hours a day, requiring no mainten- 
ance or attention at all. 











The No. 700 is built fo: jn¢ 
use. Youll find its workabl:- desi 
combined with small size are j 
what you need. | 

No. 800 is weatherprocfed { 
trouble-free outdoor mounting. 

Both models are approved 
listed by the Underwriters’ Labo, 
tories, Inc., for use where install 
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tions meet the requirements of 4 
National Electrical Code (see , 
ticle 800). Each of them mounts 
Reliable No. 504. self-containg 
weatherproofed screw-in type p 
tector units, which house carly 
electrodes spaced approximate 
.0035” for air gap. 
Manufactured by Reliable Elg 
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tric Co. Your Stromberg-Carly 
representative is ready to sup) 
them to you. 

Manufactured by Reliable Ek 
tric Co. Your Stromberg-Carls 
representative is ready to supp 
them to you. 


Protect yourself 
from battery failures 


You can use Exide Manchex Ba) 


teries for central office and priva 
branch exchange equipment, a 
be sure you'll get a supply of pow 
when you need it. 

The manchester positive pl: 
with its exclusive button-type c 
struction provides exceptional 








Old age, even high discharge rates 
have little effect on this battery 
long life. Latest developments 
molded glass jars permit comp 
space-saving installation 
Heavy terminal posts with 
per inserts provide extr cond 
tivity for sustained voltace at hi 
discharge rates. Micropo ous ™ 
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si@per along with slotted plastic sepa- 
jgators, are impervious to chemical 


yd clectrical reactions. Plastic 
(Aspacers assure plate alignment. 
. | Fast delivery available from your 
astomberg-Carlson supply repre- 
Ormsentative. 
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‘tipesigned for economy 


7 That's the way to describe the 
rhqNew “Stranterm” cable terminal, 
tethe most flexible terminal ever de- 

veloped. The Stranterm is primarily 










strand-mounted, but may be pole- 
mounted. The stub may be taken 
out of either end of the terminal 
aid can be either lead or plastic 
Jcable. The core section is gas-tight 
and moistureproof; the terminal may 
be protected, even after installation, 
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Strand-mounted cable terminal. 
either fully or on a_pair-by-pair 
basis by the addition of Cook’s 
‘nap-in” Mini-Gap arresters. The 
ll and 16 pair core assemblies are 
interchangeable and_ replaceable; 
and drop wire openings are com- 
pletely sealed by an exclusive grom- 
meting arrangement. Manufactured 
by Cook Electric Company in 11, 
6 and 26 pair sizes, with 3% foot 
cable stubs. 





Distri»uted by 


“a STR’: MBERG-CARLSON 


ndu 
- hid 
n Sales >ffices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6, 
Ke »sas City 8, Rochester 3, 
San Francisco 3. 


ADIVIS! OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 

















General of the SW Gains 
Rate Increases in Texas 

General Telephone Co. of the South- 
west, San Angelo, Tex., was granted the 
following rate increases in Texas dur- 
ing the month of November 1955: 


Exchange Old 

Hallsville, Magneto, 

374 stations 
One-party business ...$ 
Two-party business 
One-party residence ... 
Two-party residence 
Four-party residence .. 

Stratford, dial, 

467 stations 


New 


75 $5.00 
25 4.00 
25 3.25 
00 3.00 


10 2.15 


mrp nh 


One party business ....6.50 8.75 
Two-party business ... 5.00 7.00 
One-party residence .. 3.75 4.50 
Two-party residence 3.00 3.75 
Hughes Springs, Dial, 
406 stations 
One-party business ... 7.00 9.00 
Two-party business ... 5.50 7.50 
One-party residence ... 4.00 4.75 
Two-party residence .. 3.25 4.00 
Four-party residence .. — 3.50 
Linden, dial, 
496 stations 
One-party business ... 7.00 9.00 
Two-party business ... 5.50 7.50 
One-party residence ... 4.00 4.75 
Two-party residence .. 3.25 4.00 
Four-party residence .. - 3.50 


Southern Bell Requests 
Louisiana Rate Raise 

A proposed telephone rate reduction 
in Louisiana would “seriously impede 
and drastically curtail” its expansion 
program in the state, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. warned in 
a reply on Dec. 2 to a citation from 
the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion. 

At the same time the company asked 
the commission for an increase in rates 
to bring in an annual gross revenue of 
approximately $6,581,000 or 7.26 per 
cent return on _ its 
Louisiana. 


investments in 


Stating in its reply that it is cur- 
rently earning 5.63 per 
investment in Louisiana, the company 
declared that earnings of “at least 7.26 
per cent on net investment are required 
to enable this company to earn a re- 
turn on its operations equal to that 
generally being earned by others in 
business undertakings attended by cor- 
responding risks and _ uncertainties. 
Also such earnings are required to... 
raise on a sound basis the large sums 
of additional capital required to meet 
the public demand for the telephone 
service in Louisiana.” 


cent on its 


The company said that since June 
1952, the intrastate net investment per 
Louisiana telephone in service has gone 
up from $201.85 to $228.81, a rise of 
$26.96, or for the company’s 693,708 
telephones in service on Oct. 31, 1955, 
there is an investment sum of over 18.7 
million dollars for which, in effect, no 
return at all was provided in the pres- 
ent rate schedules. 


Its earnings, the company pointed 
out, are currently below those author- 
ized in the commission’s past orders— 
earnings of at least 6 per cent. It was 
also noted that wage increases granted 
since current rates were established are 
costing the company nearly 1% million 
dollars a year. 


Southern Bell said there is no sign 
of reduction in local and state taxes 
nor in the federal corporate income tax 
rate of 52 per cent which constitutes a 
substantial part of the cost of provid- 
ing service. 


Its construction program for the cur- 
rent year, the company said, amounts 
to $35,704,000 and for 1956 and 1957 
it will take more than 90 million dol- 
lars. 

To stress the importance of adequate 
rates and earnings to attract such 
large investment sums to meet the 
state’s needs for telephone service, the 
company included in its reply a quota- 
tion from the commission’s order of 
Nov. 1, 1952, which said in part, “It is 
obvious, however, that public utilities 
cannot be expected to forego invest- 
ments in other states where there is a 
like obligation to serve and a like de- 
mand for service, but where rates are 
higher and earnings are better in order 
to make investments in Louisiana at 
lower rates and inadequate earnings.” 


Territory Complaint by 
N. D. Co-op, Dismissed 


Dismissal by the North Dakota Pub- 
lic Service Commission of a complaint 
by the Williams Electric Cooperative 
against the Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Co. was upheld on Nov. 29 by Williams 
County District Court Judge Eugene A. 
Burdick. 

The court held that Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co. could expand its service 
from a contiguous territory, as it ex- 
tended from within the city of Willis- 
ton, where it has a franchise, to serve 


4\ 








industrial plants in the vicinity of the 
city but outside its limits. 

Judge Burdick further found that 
the private utility concern had not ex- 
tended into an area already served with 
power by another agency and that none 
of its extensions interfered unreason- 
ably with the Williams Electric Co- 
operative. 

The cooperative had complained to 
the commission that the Montana- 
Dakota company was encroaching on 
its territory. 


Southwestern States Plans 


Public Stock Offering 


Southwestern States Telephone Co., 
Brownwood, Tex., told the Securities 
& Exchange Commission it plans to 
offer publicly 100,000 shares of $1.00 
par common stock. 


The stock, the registration statement 
added, will be underwritten by Central 
Republic Co., Inc. Net proceeds from 
the sale will be used to pay for the 
firm’s estimated $5,141,000 construction 
program in 1956, it was stated. 


North Carolina Independents 
Ask Approval for Merger 


The Concord Telephone Co. and the 
Albemarle Telephone Co. asked the 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
on Dec. 7 to approve a merger of the 
two companies to “facilitate financing”’ 
of improvement and expansion pro- 
grams of both companies which “when 
completed, will provide excellent dial 
telephone service over the area served.” 

They asked that approval be given 
in time to permit the merger to become 
effective on Jan. 1, and said that the 


change will result in ‘a stronger op- 


erating utility, will facilitate ad. \inis. 
tration of all of the affairs invol: ed jy 
carrying on the business and \v |] he 
to the best for all concerned.” 


Concord Telephone Co., 


org:. nized 


Sept. 14, 1897, owns 95 per cent «f the 
stock of Albemarle Telephone, vhich 
was formed Oct. 14, 1897; an they 


operate in contiguous territories Dj- 
rectors of the two companies ap) :oved 
the merger plan on Nov. 28 anid th 
stockholders will vote on Dec. 29. 


Convict Boss of New York 
Wire-Tapping Center 

Conviction on 16 counts of illegal 
telephone eavesdropping on Dec, 8 
ended John (Steve) Broady’s career as 
a wire-tapping (TELEPHONY, 
Mar. 12, p. 56). 


An all male jury in New York City’s 


expert 








New REA Telephone Loans Total $1,251,000 


Two thousand farm families and other rural subscribers 
will get modern dial telephone service as a result of 
four loans made the week of Noy. 27 by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
Dec. 6. The 


locally-owned telephone organizations in Indiana, North 


culture announced on four loans go to 


and Oklahoma. Total amount of 
the new financing is $1,251,000. Details follow: 


Carolina, Wisconsin 

The Eureka Telephone Co., Corydon, Ind., on Noy. 28 
was extended a loan of $131,000, fifth loan, to finance 
the improvement and extension of rural telephone servy- 
ice in Harrison County. 

The company proposes to expand its operations to 
serve about 282 rural subscribers in neighboring terri- 
tory in the county. This expansion will require the 
establishment of a new automatic central office in the 


community as well as about 50 miles of new line. 
REA loans totaling $1,670,000 will enable the Eureka 

company to furnish modern telephone service for about 

4,100 


At present it is operating six exchanges providing dial 


subscribers in Crawford and Harrison Counties. 


service for about 2,600 rural subscribers. 


Dr. William E. Amy is president of the Eureka com- 
pany. 


Randolph Telephone Membership Corp., Asheboro, 
N. C., on Nov. 29 was extended an allocation of $485,000, 
first loan, to extend rural telephone service in Chatham, 
Moore and Randolph Counties. 


The new cooperative plans a modern telephone system 
in the central part of the state to serve 938 rural sub- 
scribers in a_ practically unserved territory. The only 
existing service in the proposed operating area consists 
of four subscriber-owned lines furnishing switching serv- 
ice for 15 families who plan to become regular sub- 


scribers of the new borrower. 


The proposed system will consist of new unattended 
automatic central offices at Martha and Randolph, and 
337 miles of new line. 


L. T. Cox is president of the Randolph cooperative. 


West 
Wis., on Dec. 2 was extended an allocation of $442,000, 
first loan. 

The 


consolidation of 


Wisconsin Telephone Cooperative, Downsville. 


new cooperative was formed by the voluntary 


effort to 
obtain improved and extended rural telephone service 


five small companies in an 
in Dunn, Eau Claire, Pepin, Pieree and St. Croix Coun- 
ties. The companies whose telephone properties will be 
acquired as a nucleus for the new service, are: Downs- 
ville Telephone Co.: Rock Falls & Meridean Telephone 
Co.; Spring Lake Telephone Co.; Cady Telephone Co., 
Wilson, and the Brookside Telephone Co., consisting of 
subseriber-owned lines near Spring Valley. These com- 
panies are presently furnishing magneto service to 564 
rural subscribers over 164 miles of line. 


According to present plans, new automatic central 
offices will be constructed at Downsville, Rock Falis and 
Spring Lake, and 108 miles of new line will be added to 
the system. All of the acquired line will be rebuilt. These 
changes will make it possible for the borrower to im- 
prove service for the existing subscribers and to serve 
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now without telephones. 


additional farm families and other rural residents 
Harold Kruetzer is president of the West Wisconsin 
Telephone Cooperative. 


Totah Telephone Co., Inc., Ochelata, Okla., on Dec. 2 
was extended a loan of $193,000, first loan, to improve 
rural telephone service in Osage, Rogers and Washington 
Counties. 

The new borrower, a commercial company, plans to 
use the loan funds to provide modern telephone service 
for 306 families and 


without telephones, and to improve service for the 133 


farm other rural residents now 
existing subscribers. This would be done by constructing 
new automatic central offices at Ochelata and Talala, and 
adding 124 miles of new line. Of the existing line, !0 
miles will be rebuilt, and 9 used in place in the ex- 
panded system. The remainder will be retired. 

Arnith R. Gailey is president and manager of the 


Totah Telephone Co. 
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General Sessions court convicted 
proady, a lawyer and private detective, 
of mas‘erminding a big wire-tap center 
on E. 55th st. It was raided on Feb. 11. 
Broady was acquitted on a 17th 
count in the indictment and three ad- 
jitional counts were thrown out dur- 
ing the trial. 

Broady faces possible maximum sen- 
tences totaling 27 years. One of his 
lawyers said an appeal is planned. 
Sentence was set for Jan. 13. Broady’s 
hail was boosted from $2,500 to $15,000. 
The wire-tap center had at its mercy 
48,000 to 60,000 telephones. 
were the United Nations headquarters, 
and some of the smartest and wealth- 


Included 


ist business houses in the world, ac- 
cording to reports. 

those whose wires were 
Kyle MacDonnell, tele- 
vision actress, Ann Corio, strip teaser, 
Chairman Alfred M. 
Steele, husband of Joan Crawford, the 


Among 


tapped were 


and Pepsi-Cola 


movie star. 

Broady claimed he had never en- 
gaged in illegal telephone eavesdrop- 
ping. 


New York 
by court order, or when a person asks 


Wiretapping is legal in 

to have his own wire tapped. 
Nevertheless, the 
3roady’s methods of obtaining infor- 
. filthy... 


state called 


mation ‘‘cruel insidious 
. Vicious.” 
In his defense, testimony was offered 


that Broady has been framed by busi- 


ness rivals jealous of his galaxy of 
wealthy clients. 

Enters Rate Plea in Wis. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 


mission was to hear, on Dec. 14, the 
application of the Cream Valley Tele- 








ing Christmas Eve we thought 
add a little extra touch to the 
of installing your new tele- 


"9 


phone service! 
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FOR RURAL 
DISTRIBUTION CABLE 


@ Use Preformed Dead-Ends and Splices on 6 and 16-pair dis- 
tribution cable for the most efficient and economical installation. 
To install, just strip insulation from the supporting messenger 
cable and wrap on the Preformed Dead-End or Splice. Installa- 
tions are made in a matter of seconds. Costly dead-end loops 
are eliminated and you will discover the holding capacity of 
PLP Dead-Ends and Splices exceeds the breaking strength of 
the strand even under suddenimpact. They will notslipregardless 
of relaxation and retensioning. Like other PLP products, they 
assure long service life under the mostadverse service conditions. 








@ Protect your jacketed messenger under pole fittings with a 
set of Preformed Armor Rods...applied right on the jacket. 


a complete line for the telephone industry... 


\ 


{ PREFORMED DEAD-ENDS 
i AND TANGENT SUPPORTS 


@ Protect and hold new self-supporting cable with a firm 
elongated grip that distributes a low unit pressure over a 


large area... that eliminates damage to the conductor 
without permitting slippage. 
i} PREFORMED GUY-GRIPS 
y >» ° . 
r I} @ Assure the fastest, most economical and efficient means 


for dead-ending guy strand and messenger . . . do not 
| slip under any condition—impact or intermittent load- 
ing. They are wrapped on the strand by hand without 
the aid of wrenches or compression tools. Easily removed 
for retensioning. 


PREFORMED SPLICES 


. \ / ; i 
+ PJ @ Are used for new construction and for repairing dam- 
ee oe A= ~=aged or broken strand ... restores full strength to the 









strand. 


PREFORMED LINE GUARDS 


@ Fit snugly without the use of clamps or clips. They guard 
against concentrated stresses and are ideal for protecting 
conductors from the abrasion by trees, buildings or other 
objects. A must for protection at tangent supports. 


PREFORMED SPLINTS-AND-TIES 


@ Reinforce the conductor and provide protection dur- 
ing the life of the line . . . eliminate wear and chafing, 
resist slippage and greatly reduce maintenance. 


Consult Your Telephone Distributor 
Made in accordance with or for use under one or more of the 


following U. S. Patents: 2,275,019; 2,587, 521; 2,609,653; 
2,691,865; other patents pending. 





4 PREFORMED LINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5349 St. Clair Avenue e Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
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SAFETY 
BELTS 


& 


CLIMBERS 


Look to the leader 









PLIERS 


SAFETY 
STRAPS 


HERE'S SAFETY—SERVICE 


you can always depend on. 
For Klein tools and equipment 
are designed better for your 
jobs— made of the finest ma- 
terials—individually tested 
and inspected. Look for the 
familiar Klein trade-mark— 
serving the electrical industry 
“since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributor: 


=| Write for your 


free copy of the 
Klein Pocket 








7200 McCORMICK ROAD + CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 












phone Co., Hawkins, for authority to 
increase rates at the Hawkins ex- 
change, and later at the Kennan ex- 
change. 


N. C. Independent Seeks OK 
On 5-for-1 Stock Split 

North State Telephone Co., High 
Point, asked the North Carolina Util- 
ities Commission on Dec. 8 for author- 
ity to reduce the par value of its com- 
mon stock from $100 per share to no 
par value. 

The commission was asked to ap- 
prove a charter amendment under 
which the company would be authorized 
to issue 100,000 shares of no par value 
stock instead of the presently author- 
ized 10,000 shares of $100 par value. 

Actually, the company would issue 
42,500 shares of new stock on the basis 
of five shares for each one of the 8,500 
shares of the old stock outstanding. 

North State told the commission that 
it believes the change would give its 
stock a greater appeal to investors and 
give the company a wider market for 
future stock sales. 


Kansas Independent Seeks 
To Buy Another Company 

The Kansas Corporation Commission 
will hear on Jan. 13 an application by 
WEG Dial Telephone Co., Inc., Gard- 
ner, to buy the Overbrook Telephone 
Co., rebuild the exchange and convert 
it to automatic. At the same time it 
would take over territory now served 
from Michigan Valley Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

The Gardner company also is seek- 
ing pérmission to borrow not in excess 
of $334,000 from the federal govern- 
ment to do the work. 


Kentucky Commission Hears 
Service, Rates Pleas 

The Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission granted permission on Nov. 29 
to Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to serve Benham and Lynch 
in Harlan County. 

The only telephone service now avail- 
able in the two communities is provided 
by International Harvester Co. for its 
mining facilities. 

The commission also took under ad- 
visement an application of the North 
Central Telephone Cooperative Corp. 
for rate increases. The cooperative, 
which operates in Tennessee and in the 
Kentucky counties of Allen and Mon- 
roe, did not state in its request what 
part of a proposed $20,000 annual in- 
crease would apply in Kentucky. It 
said only that 600 of its 2,500 tele- 
phones are in Kentucky. It said it 





needed higher rates to install 1,50) ney 
telephones. 


United of Carolinas Ask. 
Approval of Bond Issue 


United Telephone Co. of the Caro. 
linas, Inc., Southern Pines, asked th 
North Carolina Utilities Commniissio; 
on Dec. 8 to approve a proposed issy, 
of $500,000 in first mortgage bonds. 

The company said it now owes 
United Utilities, Inc., $467,737 and 
that it would apply $225,000 from th 
sale of the bonds to reduction of that 
debt and would use the remaining 
$275,000 for plant expansion. 

If approved, the bonds would be sold 
to several Pennsylvania and Virginia 
insurance companies and banks, it was 
stated. Interest rate on the 30-year 
bonds would be 3.7 per cent. 


Two Indicted in Alleged 
Telephone Stock Conspiracy 

A federal grand jury indicted a 
over-the-counter securities dealer and 
a Seattle judge on charges of fraud ir 
the sale of some $900,000 worth of 
securities of an allegedly insolvent 
Alaskan company, it was reported o1 
Dec. 2. 

Named in a 36-count indictment i 
Brooklyn were the company, the Alaska 
Telephone Corp., and its secretary 
treasurer, and counsel, Elton B. Jones 
a Seattle, municipal court judge. 

The securities dealer is Walter I 
Tellier, who operates Tellier & Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Another defendant is Albert J. Pro 
tor, president and general manager 0! 
the telephone company. 

The indictment alleged a conspiracy) 
in which worthless Alaska Telephon 
Corp. securities were sold to cover in 
terest payments of equally worthless 
prior issues. 

The 36 counts charge violation of the 
anti-fraud section of the Securities Act 
of 1933, mail fraud and conspiracy. 

Mr. Tellier, reached at his Engle- 
wood, N. J., home, said the charges 
were ridiculous. He denied the accusa 
tion and said he didn’t know of an) 


fraud in connection with the sale. 

He said he had gone before the fet: 
eral grand jury voluntarily and ha‘ 
waived immunity. 

The indictment, Mr. Tellier added, 
might have been retaliation for test! 
mony he gave before the commer 
and finance subcommittee of th: Hous 
Committee on Interstate and ‘orelg! 
Commerce on Nov. 3. 

At that time, he said his firm. « lare' 
underwriter of uranium “penn tocks 
in the country, has been “pe! cuted 
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UPERIOR GABLES 


Better communication cables ...completely 
insulated and sheathed in modern plastics! 


v 









TELEPHONE 
CABLE 


RURAL DISTRIBUTION 


Superior Rural 
Distribution Cable 
provides low cost, rapid 
installation. D.C. resist- 
ance, 86 ohms per loop 
mile. Mutual capacitance, 
132 microfarads per 
mile. Attenuation, 1.65 
decibels per mile. Dielec- 
tric strength is a mini- 
mum of 20,000 volts d.c. 
Insulation resistance, 


Superior Telephone Cable costs less to install and main- 
tain. Insulation resistance is greater than 1000 megohm 


miles. Very high voltage breakdown (approximately 1000 10,000 megohm-miles. All 
volts per mil) reduces circuit failures from lightning conductors are 19 gauge soft drawn copper wire for better 
surges. Dielectric strength is a minimum of 10,000 volt transmission. Unlike pair twists control crosstalk. Extra 


oo : wy “a soe ‘ high strength support wire (.109 dia., 1800 lbs.) makes 
aaa Very low capacitance unbalance. Resists moisture, longer spans possible. All six pairs of small diameter, 
ozone, acids and alkalis. More than meets the rigid require- lightweight conductors with double raised ridge or color- 
ments for both aerial and direct burial installations. coded tracers are readily accessible for simpler splicing. 





Superior’s ““CUSTOM-MADE” Cables 


Superior Cable of the following types can be made to your specifications: 
e Multi-conductor RDC e Composite Quadded Telephone Cable e Self-supporting Cable 
@ Inter-communication Cable e Direct Burial Cable 
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Superior’s “Super- 
Splice” makes splices. 
waterproof and moisture- 








ou erior Cable from SUPERIOR CABLE! proof from inside out. This 

plastic device is filled at the 

This modern plant at Hickory, North Carolina is the home of factory with a positive sealing agent which maintains the 

SUPERIOR CABLE CORPORATION same consistency at both very high and very low tempera- 

— tures. “Super-Splice” has been subjected to exhaustive 
All SUPERIOR Cables are completely sheathed and insulated in the P I J 


underwater tests and is proven to make the individual con- 
ductor splice permanently as good as the cable ... from 
inside out. 


modern 


lastics, polyethylene or plasticized polyvinyl chloride. These 
modern 


. roducts of the test tube have been proven to be better elec- 
trically, hemically and physically, than other in- 
Sulating nd jacketing materials. 











SUPERIOR Cables are the result of exhaustive 
esearch and development and the application of . 
advance engineering techniques to the most modern For detailed 


product 1 methods. 


information, write, wire or phone 


SUPERIOR CABLE 


SUPERIOR CABLE CORPORATION, HICKORY, N. C. 
DECEN 8ER 17, 1955 45 


All SUI t1OR CABLE is factory-tested and is fully 
fuaranty 4 to be satisfactory in design, materials 
and wor ianship. 








HTL -135 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA U.S.A. 


LOWER 


Cost Per Mile 


@ Efficient rural telephone circuits can 
be built at minimum overall cost where 
@rapo HTL-135 High-Tensile Line Wire 
is used to full advantage. For @rapo 
HTL-135 makes possible spans up to 350 
feet in heavy, 540 feet in medium and 
650 feet in light loading districts. Longer 
spans mean fewer pole structures with 
substantial savings in material and labor 
costs per mile. 





The rugged tensile strength of @rapo 
HTL-135 and its heavy galvanized coat- 
ing provide dependable and economical 
service life on typical rural lines. 


Ask your jobber for details or write 
direct for engineering data! 


INDIANA 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 











by the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion. He added that he himself was 
probably “the most investigated person 
in the world.” 


Bond Issue Approved for 
United of Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission authorized United Tele- 
phone Co., Harrisburg, to sell 2 mil- 
lion dollars of bonds to pay off con- 
struction loans and provide cash for 
future building, it was reported on 
Dec. 7. 

United, which furnishes service in 
14 south central Pennsylvania counties, 
will privately issue the 3.6 per cent, 
first mortgage bonds, due 1985. L. R. 
Thurston, president, said the authoriza- 
tion brings the company’s total sale of 
securities for this year to about 4.5 
million dollars. 


Sues Over Alleged Injury 
To Eardrum and Spine 

An Oklahoma City woman on Dec. 6 
filed a $70,240 damage suit against 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., in 
U. S. District Court, contending a loud 
“popping” in her telephone caused a 
ruptured eardrum and injury to her 
spine. 

Mrs. A. R. Bartley further charged 
in her petition that the alleged incident 
resulted in partial paralysis of her left 
arm and shoulder. She said she twice 
had to go to the hospital. 


SW Bell to Raise Rates on 
Some Intrastate Calls 

There will be a slight rate increase 
on some long distance calls in Texas 
effectiye Dec. 27, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. announced on Nov. 25. 


The increases will involve one-fifth 


of the company’s long distance c:|ls jy 
the state, said General Manager WV. |, 
Prehn of the Dallas office. 
Station-to-station rates for night and 
Sunday calls between Texas ints 
more than 82 miles apart will be fiye 
cents more in most cases. In some cages 


they will be 10 cents more. Rates fo, 
person-to-person calls between Texas 
points less than 22 miles apart will be 
five cents more. 

Mr. Prehn said adjustments were 


necessary “because of the continuing 
increases in costs of labor and mate- 
rials.” 

There will be no changes in rates of 
day station-to-station calls, night and 
Sunday station-to-station calls under 
82 miles and day person-to-person calls 
over 22 miles. 


Approve $140,000 Rate Raise 
For SW States in Arkansas 
An application by Southwester 
States Telephone Co. for a rate in. 
crease approximating $140,000 annually 
for its exchanges in Arkanas 
granted on Dec. 5 by the 
Public Service Commission. 


was 
Arkansas 


The company filed for the rate in- 
crease in February 1954, and starte 
charging the higher rates under bon 
in March 1954 (TELEPHONY, Mar. 6, 
1954, p. 24). Under the commission's 
order approving the rates, the company 
will be permitted to retain the amount 
it collected under bond (TELEPHONY 
July 24, p. 34). 


To Hear Illinois Rate Plea 

The Illinois Commerce Commissio! 
was scheduled to hear on Dec. 13, the 
application of the Western Illinois 
Telephone Co., Aledo, for increased 
rates. 


IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Concluded from page 37 


trum space for further television broad- 
casting. An agreement to make this 
joint inquiry was reached at a meeting 
of the FCC with ODM Director Flem- 
ming, and representatives of the De- 
partments of Defense and Commerce. 

At that meeting a group was formed 
to study this problem. The chairman 
is Maj. Gen. Jerry V. Matejka, USA 
(Ret.), assistant to the director for 
telecommunications, ODM. Members 
are: FCC Chairman McConnaughey; 
George T. Moore, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for administration; and 
George B. Larkin, staff director of 
communications, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (supply and 
logistics). Other agencies having sub- 
stantial interest in the study will be 
invited to assist this group. 


The function of the group is advisor) 
only, and its finding will be reported 
initially to the Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Any actions which might 
subsequently result will be taken by thi 
agencies charged with legal responsi 
bilities in such matters. The increasilg 
complexities in the use of the limited 
very high frequency (UHF) spectrum 
have made such an inquiry desirable by 
the two government agencies havilé 
jurisdiction over frequency allocations. 
This is the first time that such a joi! 
inquiry is to be made by them. Som 
of the problems requiring analysis W! 
be the effect of frequency shifts on 2 
tional security, the estimated cost 
making such shifts, the availability ” 
equipment, and the time required 10! 
making changes. 
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STORY OF REGULATION 


Concluded from page 21 


many people have moved away, for 
some reason or other—that the utility 
company could not get a fair return no 
matter what rate it charged, high or 
low. All the commission can do, when 
it fixes a utility’s rates, is to work out 
a rate which will come the nearest to 
yielding a fair return—providing that 
the company’s business is in such a 
condition as to permit it to do so. 


This is another way of saying that 
the commission’s rate order, allowing a 
fair rate of return, is not a guaranty, 
but something like a fishing license 
with a fishing limit. It enables the 
utility company to earn just so much 
profit, under such rates—if it can man- 


age to do so! But no more than that. 





If the company cannot operate prof- 
itably, regardless of the rate fixed, that 
is its own responsibility. The commis- 
sion is simply an agency of the govern- 
ment. And, of course, it has no money 
ff its own to guarantee that the utility 
will operate profitably under the rates 
fixed. 
this article has discussed 
what public utility regulation is and 
why. For that reason it had to go into 
the historical background in order to 
show how regulation got started and 
leveloped into what it is today. 


So far, 


In Part 2, we will see how the regu- 
lation actually works. This second part 
will discuss the mechanics of rate fix- 
ing by the public utilities commission. 
It will touch on various things which 
the commission does, besides fixing 
rates and regulating service. It will 
also discuss some of the shortcomings 
and pitfalls of regulation. 


Finally, it will compare our system 
of public utility regulation in the U. S. 
with the way public utilities are op- 
trated in foreign countries. By then, 
the reader should be able to judge for 
himself whether the American system 
results in better public utility service 
‘0 more people, and whether it should 
be continued. 


Most of all, the reader should be able 
0 tell his friends (or anyone else who 
asks) something about the way our 
American system of regulation is sup- 
posed to work. 


> . . . 

Pa. Company Gets Rate Raise 
Rod Pennsylvania Public Utility 
ommis ion on Dec. 6 authorized the 
Peoples lelephone Corp., Butler, to in- 


‘tease ‘'s rates $4,500 a year effective 
Jan. 1. The increase will raise charges 
ms the .ompany’s 80 public paystations 
‘tom fi: = to 10 cents. 
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Pressure-Creosoted poles on 23-mile line 
in service 42 years 


without a single failure! 


= 





HIS POWER LINE was installed by 

the Ohio Edison Company, between 
Akron and Bedford, Ohio, more than 
42 years ago. The pine poles were 
erected on 125-foot spans, in 40-foot, 
45-foot, and 50-foot lengths. Pressure- 
treated with Creosote, the poles have 
withstood almost half a century of 
weather, termites, and decay, with- 
out requiring a single replacement. 


Recently, because additional pole 
height was needed, some of the lower 
level poles had to be replaced by 
longer ones. They were sawed off 
just above the ground line, the most 
vulnerable point of the pole. Inspec- 






The interior of one of the 42-year-old poles. 
Notice the excellent degree of penetration 
—how pressure treatment forced the creo- 
sote deep into the wood for thorough protec- 
tion against decay and termites through 
the years. 


tors were amazed to find the poles 
completely sound — good for many, 
many more years of service. Especially 
significant is the fact that the soil was 
very moist most of the time, and in 
some cases there had been water in the 
bottom of the pole holes. Yet, the 
poles were in perfect condition. 
ee e@ 

To get this kind of quality and long 
life—30 years or more—always insist 
on clean poles, pressure-treated with 
Creosote, the proven preservative. For 
more information, write to Koppers 
Company, Inc., Tar Products Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


DON’T GAMBLE—USE THE PERFORMANCE-PROVED WOOD PRESERVATIVE 





he 
KOPPERS 


we 


DISTRICT 
Woodward, Alabama 
New York, N. Y., 430 Park Avenue 
Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3450 Wilshire Blvd. 


CREOSOTE 
TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill., 122 S. Michigan Ave. 
Boston, Mass., 250 Stuart Street 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Koppers Building 
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The Standard of the 
Telephone Industry 


QUOT 








DIALING PENCIL 









Exclusively 
for the 

Telephone 
Industry 













' 
© QUIET DIALING ... 
! Stainless steel dialing-ball 
; segmented to eliminate 
; metallic tone. 

’ CAN’T SCRATCH... 

I 

| 


Dialing-ball revolves freely No. 183 
. won’t deface dial or a 


| finger-wheel. 
@ STURDY... 
! Nickel-silver base of dial- 
| ing tool permanently 
mounted upon bakelite 
barrel of pencil. 
@ DEPENDABLE WRITING 
! Lead held firmly in writing 
; tip... no side-slap ... 
| no back-lash. 
@ BIG LEAD CAPACITY 
' Leads feed consecutively, 
: one after another... 
| reloading frequency mini- 

; mized. 

@ CHOICE OF LEADS... 
Dur-O-Lites are provided 
with mechanisms for either 
standard diameter (.046’’) 
leads or extra thin (.036’’) 


leads. No. 108 


Write for 

samples and 
quotations on 
Company let- 
terhead. Please 
indicate styles 
and probable 
quantities re- 
quired. 


Other styles for the indus- 
try: Traffic Pencil No. 108 
(= B.S.S. No. 8-B) for 
manual boards; Clerical 
Pencil No. 113 (= B.S.S. 
No. 13-B); Double-Enders, 
with choice of 2 colors of 
lead in either end; Leads 
all grades and colors. 


OURO UTE 


PENCIL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Fine Mechanical Pencils 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. « TEL. FILMORE 4-7600 
(On the edge of Chicago) 
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Another Independent Adopts 
USITA-Chase Pension Plan 

On Nov. 16, Mrs. Jean S. Augustine, 
president of the Lexington (Va.) Tele- 
phone Co., adopted on behalf of the 
company’s 60 employes the industry- 
wide Pension Plan developed by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association and The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. The signing took place at the 
pension trust division of the Chase at 
11 Broad St., New York. 


The Augustines became associated 
| with the company about four years 
| ago. Two of their three exchanges, 
| Buena Vista and Natural Bridge, Va., 
| have been converted to automatic op- 
eration and ground has just been 

broken for a new automatic central 


office at Lexington. 
Recognizing the need for a Pension 
Plan for those Independent telephone 
companies that do not have a sufficient 
number of employes to justify a sepa- 
rate Pension Plan, the directors of the 
USITA appointed a committee to work 
with The Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York to develop such a plan. 
The plan, which is available to all 
members of the USITA, provides pen- 
sion benefits similar to those provided 
by the larger Independent telephone 
companies, and has the advantages of 
competent supervision of invested pen- 
trust funds, the 
investments and the economy 


spreading of 
of the 


sion 





administration of one over-all Pe:sion 
Plan. 

Another Independent, the Rock Hi 
(S. C.) Telephone Co., adopted the 
USITA-Chase Manhattan Pension Plan 


about a year ago. 

The pension plan of each participat- 
ing telephone company is administered 
as a separate plan as far as active 
employes are concerned but the funds 
of all plans are commingled for inivest- 
ment purposes with each plan holding 
a beneficial interest or share in the 
commingled fund. Reserves for retired 
employes are commingled not only for 
investment purposes but also to share 
in the actual mortality experience for 
all retired people. 

The USITA Pension Plan Committee 
is composed of Col. William C. Henry 
of Bellevue, O., and Carl D. Brorein 
of Tampa, Fla. Any member of the 
USITA interested in the Pension Plan 
can contact either member of the com- 
mittee or The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Pension Trust Division, New York 15, 
N. Y., for complete information. 


Oregon Company 
Incorporates 


Ironside Telephone Association, Inc., 


with capital stock of $1,500, filed a 
ticles in the Oregon Corporation De 
partment in Salem on Nov. 30. 

Incorporators are R. M. 


Harold Fyllinges and E. E. Oliver. 





Caroli 


New 
Carol 
Tarboro 
construc 


mplete 
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Duncan, 





Shown signing papers adopting for the Lexington (Va.) Telephone C»., the 


industry-wide Pension Plan, developed by USITA and the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
is Mrs. Jean S. Augustine, president of the Lexington company. Also s« ited Is 
Esmond B. Gardner, vice president, pension trust division, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Standing (left to right) are: Richard F. Hardy, assistant treasurer. public 


utilities department; Elbert Wilbert Jr., pension trust officer, and Harry “- Ek- 
blom, utility analyst, all with The Chase Manhattan Bank. 
TELEP:4ONY 
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(arclina T&T Begins 
New Toll Building 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Tarboro, N. C., has announced it will 
onstruct a new toll building to be 
ompleted in Greenville during 1956. 

The new building, Greenville’s sec- 
od, will be 66 feet across the front 
and 70 feet deep. Including the base- 


\rchiteect’s sketch of Greenville, N. C., 

oll building begun by Carolina Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. and scheduled 
for completion during 1956. 


ment the completed structure will have 
a floor space of approximately 14,000 
sare feet. The estimated cost of the 
new building and toll equipment even- 
tually to be installed has been set at 
850,000. 

The structure on top is a microwave 
teeiving tower completed in 1953. to 
provide network facilities for television 
station WNCT located on the outskirts 
if Greenville. The base of the tower 
with its related television equipment 
wil be made an integral part of the 
new building. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new building were held recently. Spades 
of earth were turned by Greenville’s 
mayor, Bill Whedbee; Sam O. Worth- 
ington, commissioner, N. C. Utilities 
Commission; Lewis G. Cooper, a direc- 
or of Carolina T&T, and L. W. Hill, 
btesident of the company. 


5. C, independent Asks 
Rate Adjustments 


ng on the Bowman Telephone 
‘tition for an adjustment of 
| charges was recessed on Dec. 
South Carolina Public Service 
ion. 

‘cess was made for a further 
the establishment of extended 
etween Orangeburg and Bow- 
) protestants appeared at the 
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ALPHADUCT DUMBBELL PARALLEL 


DROP WIRE WITH NEOPRENE JACKET, No. 18 COPPERWELD 
CONDUCTORS 


Now you can have the longest lasting, neatest drops you've 
ever strung ... and at less cost too. 

Alphaduct's dumbbell or figure eight construction provides the 
best protection for the conductors, and is the easiest to install 
of all the neoprene jacketed drop wires. The No. 18 Copperweld 
is 20% stronger than No. 17 bronze. 

Alphaduct's tough neoprene jacket protects the insulation against 
sunlight, moisture, oil, acids, abrasion, etc. Each conductor has 
the same thickness of rubber insulation and neoprene jacketing 
as it does in twisted pair construction. The dumbbell shape per-- 
mits splitting the wire without damage to insulation or neoprene 
jacket on either conductor. 

Try this remarkable Alphaduct dumbbell drop wire. It's step- 
tested during manufacture, dated, so you can tell how long it 
lasts and carton packaged for your convenience and protection. 
Order today from the distributors listed below. 


DATED © FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE AND PROTECTION 








Telephone: UNiversity 6-6887 








“TO YOUR 
ROTARY EQUIPMENT 





© = 
for: Better Voltage Regulation 


A telephone exchange now using DC generators for charging the batteries can 
add one or more FLOTROLS and immediately obtain the precise voltage regulation 
characteristics of the FLOTROL for the entire exchange. The high efficiency of the 
FLOTROL will greatly reduce power consumption during those hours of the day 
when the FLOTROL alone is sufficient to carry the entire load; generators can be 
shut off during light load periods, thereby reducing the wear on the rotating 
equipment. By installation of FLOTROL capacity sufficient to carry the entire normal 
load, rotating equipment showing signs of wear can be saved for standby service, 
continuing its life indefinitely. The advantages obtainable 


@ Sizeable Power Bill Savings 








Illinois Company Launches tlephon 
Largest Building Program [pivec ¢ 
R. C. Ross, vice president and gejfing on 
eral manager of Illinois Centraffpasis, h 
Telephone Co., Clinton, on Nov. 29 anf youngst 
nounced the conversion of the con plan, he 
pany’s Maroa exchange to automatif@Bradbu) 
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from this type of installation are tremendous. For further 
information, send for Bulletin 161. FLOTROL, 


PARTNERS IN DEPENDABILITY 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION Sue-crcif 


1122 F ST. © LORAIN, OHIO ae 





MOBILE COMMUNICATION CENTERS 


Radio Engineering Products has been continually in production of 
mobile communication centers for various NATO headquarters and for 
the U.S. Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, over a period of 
several years. The centers produced have included type AN/MSC-1, 
type AN/MSC-5, and type AN/MSC-12, which have been or are 
being manufactured in full accordance with U.S. Signal Corps specifica- 
tions. There have also been produced systems engineered by us to the 
specific requirements of a headquarters. - 

These systems have employed in some instances trailers and tractors 
of modified commercial types supplied by us, in some instances standard 
military-type vehicles supplied by us, and in some instances the using 
agency has supplied standard military-type tractors, trailers and trucks. 

These centers have provided in mobile form, some or all of the follow- 
ing functions, in some cases in very complex and extensive form: 

@ Operations rooms for signal officers and commanders. 
Teletype conference viewer facilities. 
Teletype switchboards up to 120 lines. 
Telephone switchboards up to 600 lines. 
Testing of military and civil wire facilities. 
V-H-F and U-H-F broadband radio-relay terminals and repeaters. 
Multi-channel carrier-telephone and carrier-telegraph systems for 
superposing on wire and radio facilities. 

@ H-F frequency-shift radio transmitting facilities, and matching dual-diversity 

receiving positions. 

@ Teletype message-center, tape-relay, and cryptographic facilities. 

@ Mobile diesel power plants. 
Radio Engineering Products has a broad and extensive knowledge of 
this subject, unparalleled plant facilities, and a team of engineers, 
production executives, and craftsmen which place us in a unique 
position in this field. We will gladly supply estimates on mobile com- 


centers to specific requirements on request. 


RADIO ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 


1080 UNIVERSITY STREET, MONTREAL 3, CANADA 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARRIER-TELEGRAPH, CARRIER-TELEPHONE AND BROAD-BAND RADIO SYSTEMS 





Cable Address: Radenpro, Montreal 
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Trying out the Electronic Secretar 
automatic intercept during conversion 
ceremony at Illinois Central Telephone 
Co.’s Maroa exchange, is R. C. Ros: 
vice president and general manager. 





operation. This conversion marks the 
first of a series of cut-overs of magnet 

exchanges to automatic in a_ near’ 

2-million-dollar construction program, 
| largest in the company’s history. 

| He added, “The new equipment ‘ 
terminal per station with 2-5 selectors 
for use in long distance dialing; and 
it has an unassigned and _ disconnett 
number intercept handled by Electronic 
Secretary.” 


New Hampshire Santa Takes 
Up Post at Telephone Stand 


Santa, that rotund North Pole tycoon, 
makes good use of the telephone 
keeping up contacts and handling his 
ever-expanding export business all ove! 
| the world. You may recall Mayme Wh 
| Workman’s story in TELEPHONY la‘ eon 
Feb. 5 telling about the West Lebanon, Hes 
| N. H., Santa Claus who talks to the to | 


| thousands of children each year who 1 Tay 
sist on speaking to the old saint him a 
self. 
x a r “ans Ad- For 
Joseph Schambier, a Veterans # 
ministration clerk who fell into his Dist 


“Santa” role seven years ago as # 
volunteer for the local Veterans 
Foreign Wars, last year was kept mor 
than busy. This year, in line with mot 
ern methods, he plans to streamline his 
project by putting in the calls himsel 
He will furnish a list of numbes to th? 
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tlephone supervisor, in the order re- 
ceived from the children, and by work- 
ing on this systematic assembly-line 
basis, hopes to be able to talk to more 
youngsters, with less time lost. The 
plan, he says, has the approval of Mr. 
Bradbury, business manager of the 
White River Junction exchange. 

The St. Nick from New Hampshire 
stands ready to call any youngster any- 
where, he says, who writes a postal 
card to Santa Claus, Box 163, West 
Lebanon, stating the date and approxi- 
mate time he wishes to be called. 

There’s just one provision: it must 
be understood that Santa puts through 
the call “‘collect.” Seems even a Santa 
culdn’t foot the bill otherwise . . . he 
hopes to be able to handle from 15,000 
to 20,000 calls this season ... or at 
least to give it a good try! 


linois Mutual Members 
Authorize Sale 

Members of the Cullom (Ill.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. on Dec. 5 voted 98-31 to 
sll to Champaign County Telephone 
Co, Champaign, lines and equipment 
of the Cullom company. 

In October the Champaign company 
had offered to buy the mutual. 


THIS BRAND ON YOUR POLES 
ALSO BRINGS YOU ... 





When Taylor-Colquitt Company stamps its familiar "'T-C" on a Pole you 
can be sure you are getting a pole that will last for generations . . . 
uality controlled from the pine forest 
to the outbound loaded car. Developed and refined during the 30 years 
Taylor-Colquitt Company has been a producer of fine poles, these controls 
assure you of uniform, high quality and consequent maximum life. 


For the Best in Preservation Specify T-C Poles. 


Here's why. . 
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PRESERVATION 


. every T-C pole is q 


Distributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORP. AND LEICH SALES CORP. 


COLORADO EXCHANGE 


Concluded from page 22 


humidity control has not been difficult 
to effect. 

With more than 50 zones, as outlined 
above, throughout the building, an ex- 
tremely complex system of duct work 
has been necessitated. The 65,000 cfm. 
blower in the basement plenum pro- 
vides a static pressure of 1% pounds to 
overcome resistance through duct work 
which diminishes in size from 65 inches 
by 25 inches for the main traveler duct 
down to 6 inches by 6 inches for small, 
individual offices, test and storage 
rooms. 

Heat is provided by a “double deck” 
installation in the blower plenum, the 
top deck providing steam-blast heating, 
the lower deck, refrigerated air. 

A consistent increase in the number 
of warm days in the Colorado Springs 
area was taken into consideration in 
designing the ‘“over-powered” system. 
During June, July, August, and part 
of September, it will require near ca- 
pacity of the air-conditioning system 
to overcome the internal and external 
heat load. 

All telephone exchange buildings pre- 


sent difficult air-conditioning problems, 
it was pointed out, which are being 
complicated still further by the in- 
crease in automatic, electronic equip- 
ment. The only logical answer to the 
high heat load created is to provide 
capacity far beyond the expected peak. 


Asks Stock Issue OK in N. Y. 


The New York Public Service Com- 
mission on Dec. 16 was to hear the 
petition of General Telephone Co. of 
Upstate New York, Inc., Johnstown, 
for authority to issue 10,700 shares of 
no par common stock. 


Ill. Company Seeks Raise 

Colchester Farmers Telephone Co. on 
Dec. 4 filed application with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission for a $2,500 an- 
nual rate increase for its exchanges at 
Colchester and Tennessee. 


Authorizes Florida Sale 


Southeastern Telephone Co., Talla- 
hassee, on Dec. 5 secured authority 
from the Florida Railroad & Public 
Utilities Commission to sell its Boni- 
fay exchange to Tri County Telephone 
Co., Ine. 
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TAYLOR - COLQUITT 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


PLANTS AT SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA AND WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LEFT PHOTO: Believed to be one of the oldest central office manual switchboards in existence is this one at Potts Creek, 
Va., recently replaced by automatic equipment. RIGHT PHOTO: Jack Persinger, president of the Potts Creek (Va.) Tele. 








phone Co. before it became the Potts Creek exchange of the Clifton Forge—Waynesboro Telephone Co., inaugurates 
automatic dial telephone service at the recent cut-over of the $115,000 plant. Looking on left to right are: F. T. Prufer, 
president of the company; Frank L. Fisher, consulting engineer, and D. B. Draper, vice president and general plant 


manager of the company. 
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WATCH FOR 
THIS BRAND! 
Get the complete story TODAY! Write for 


FREE Pamphlet entitled ‘‘Full-Length Treated | 
Northern White Cedar PENTA POLES”’ 


PAGE & HILL, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 


Distributed by AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY... LEICH SALES CORPORATION 
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Virginia Company Replaces 
Venerable Switchboard 

What is believed to be one of th 
oldest central office manual switcl 
boards in existence was replaced b 
automatic equipment recently when th 
Clifton Forge-Waynesboro Telephon 
Co. converted its Potts Creek, Va., ex 
change to dial. The venerable “board 
will be kept by the company as a nN 
seum piece. 


The new Strowger step-by-step 
stallation will provide automatic dia 
service for the 165 Potts Creek sul 
scribers to more than 8,300 other tel 
phones in the Clifton Forge and Co\ 
ington exchanges, according to D. B 
Draper, vice president and genera 
plant manager of the Clifton Forg 
Waynesboro company. The new equ] 
ment represents an investment by th 
company of over $115,000 in dial equ!] 
ment, buildings, pole lines, cable, wil 
and telephone instruments; an averag' 
investment of $700 for every te!ephon 
installed, Mr. Draper announce: 

Installation was completed about 
months ahead of schedule, he added. 

The exchange building is heated wit 
thermostatically-controlled electri: Wa! 
type heaters, and has large overhea 
fluorescent lighting units. 
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Patents Pending 






INDEPENDENT 


« CODE-TO- 
SELECTIVE e DIGIT 
CONVERTERS ABSORBERS 


Provides 10-party selec- 
tive ringing. Use with 


present equipment. bering. 





Ask for Bulletin No. 554 


UNIVERSAL CONTROLS 
CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 13122, Walnut Hill Sta. - 
WHitehall 3-7576 


For converting switch- 
boards into full 2-5 num- 


Ask for Bulletin No. 555 


Dallas 20, Texas 








THE ABC BOOKS CAN HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR PLANT TRAINING 
PROBLEMS 


Hundreds of telephone companies in the United States, 
Canada, and other countries give copies of Vol. | and 
Vol. Il of "ABC OF THE TELEPHONE" to every plant 
man. 


HERE IS WHY: 


They are written in the 
language of the plant 
man. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
SUBJECTS INCLUDED: 
VOLUME I—84 PAGES. 


Circuits, transmitters, receivers, in- 
duction coils, generators, ringers, re- 
lays, line protection, dials, drop wire 
installation. 


VOLUME !li—80 PAGES. 
Station installation, fault locating, 


They help new men 
learn faster. Experi- 
enced men gain knowl- 
edge and appreciation 
of the job. 





outside plant, loading coils, etc. 


HERE ARE THE REASONABLE ABC PRICES: 


Sing!= copies ....... $1.50 ea. 
2-25 coples ......c0s 1.35 ea. 
500-1000 copies..... $0.95 ea. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK TODAY: 


FRANK E. LEE, Publisher 
175! —183rd St., Homewood, Illinois 


Ples.e send: 


— ____ Copylies) ABC OF THE TELEPHONE—VOLUME | 





STR! -T 





¢ 


Ty AND STATE____ 


circuit analysis, maintenance, testing 


26- 50 copies....... $1.20 ea. 
51-500 copies....... 1.05 ea. 


—_ ____ Copylies) ABC OF THE TELEPHONE—VOLUME 1! 








— 
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ACCO 


products 


Stainless Steel Lashing Wire 


—gives @ neat and lasting job 


® PAGE Stainless Steel Lashing 

Wire is ideal for lashing insu- 
lated conductor cables to a 
strand messenger—either by 
Neale or Western Electric ma- 
chine. Coils of lashing wire are 
tailored to fit machine speci- 
fied. Use of PAGE Stainless Steel 
Lashing Wire insures a far 
neater and longer lasting job 
than produced by old-fashioned 
methods. 


AVAILABLE IN @ GRADES 


Type 430 © for use with galvanized steel messengers 

Type 302 © for use with stainless steel messengers 

Type 316 © for use under severe corrosion conditions 
All types can be furnished in two sizes—.065 and .045 


es 
















Lashing Wire, write to our Monessen, Pa., 


Page Steel and Wire Division 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





For full information about PAGE Stainless Steel 





Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 





GALLATIN, GRANT, 
PENDLETON COUNTIES 
KENTUCKY 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


JUNE-1958 





CITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


For Fire and Police Calls See Page 1 
; Cogeysige: (955 By Camsemn Wclepinse Compecy Lcaxparesed 





y 
Citizens Telephone Company, Incorporated 
directory printed by 


350 East Twenty-second Street, Chicago 16 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


























In thousands of locations, B-N 
Booths have demonstrated 

their customer appeal and have 
substantially increased revenues. 
No detail of materials, design, 
installation, maintenance 

and economy has been too small 
to receive careful attention 

of our designers. 

Lightweight durability in a wide 
variety of attractive arrangements. 
Only 326 Ibs. shipping weight 


Benner-Nawman, Inc. 


3421 HOLLIS STREET * OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
For details, write or contect your Distributor 


TELO-CATER 


“Reg. U.S. Trade Mark 


Locates shorts, crosses, grounds and 
opens in cable, drops and aerial wire 
without necessity of climbing poles. 


Cuts trouble shooting time and gas 
mileage. 


Identifies poirs in cable. 


Locates buried conduit, water and gas 
pipes. 


Locates concealed wiring between 
walls in building. 


CUMMINGS & NOTT 


PHILOMATH, OREGON 

















Wesley H. Loomis 
Ill, Cleft), presi. 
dent of t he 
Loomis Advertis. 
ing Co., and 
Thomas Har! Ben. ( 
ton review the 

famous American §| 2702 4 
artist’s drawings, 

now being fea. 

tured in Loomis §——~ 
trade paper adver. 








tising of complete 
telephone direc. 
tory service. Ben. 
ton has just fin. PLANT 
ished the last of §| VALU/ 
a commissioned §] 134 §. 
series of four 
drawings for 
Loomis. Photo- 
graph was taken 
in the artist's 


Kansas City home. Ape 
c 








Bell Adds Two Operator 


Distance Dialing Centers 


New automatic switching equipment 
placed in service on Dec. 4 in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Jacksonville, Fla., now 
enables long distance telephone oper- 
ators in these cities to dial, direct, to 
telephones in more than 4,000 towns 
and cities. 

The Long Lines Department of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
said the new installations are part of 


| a Bell System plan to provide faster 
| long distance telephone service through- 


out the United States and Canada. Be- 


sides permitting direct dialing of long | 
distance calls by the operators in Har- | 


risburg and Jacksonville, the new 


| mechanisms also automatically switch 
| calls that are routed through these 
| areas to other cities. 


“There are now 39 such systems in 
operation,” a company spokesman said. 


“More than half of all long distance | 


calls in the United States are now 
handled by operator-dialing.” 

The newly installed facilities will be 
in full operation by 1956. At that time, 
the Harrisburg system is expected to 
handle 88 per cent of the city’s long 
distance traffic, while the Jacksonville 
equipment will route 97 per cent of the 
total traffic for that city, the spokes- 
man explained. 

Long Lines and The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania are co-owners of 
the Harrisburg system, while Long 
Lines and the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. have joint ownership 
of the Jacksonville equipment. 





120 S. 
Chicage 


Similar facilities are now being in- 
stalled for cut-over next year at Buf. 
falo, N. Y.; Columbus, O.; Memphis 
and Nashville, Tenn., and Montreal, 
Canada. 
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BANISS-POGUE COMPANY Canadian Teaches Music By POLES 
CA P é U ‘ P N Telephone from Iron Lung 25 FT. CLASS 7, unused, Creosoted, Gov- 
Consulting Engineers Robert Dalton of Calgary, Alberta, | | ernment Surplus Poles, $8.00 each f.0.b cars. 
Appraisals—Cost and Rate Studies Canada, stricken by polio in 1953, Scaaaas See aa” Sanyat, Converts, 
Financial Assistance teaches music by telephone from his 
.8} GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GEORGIA iron lung in the Calgary General Hos- 
pital. He also has a radio program. ATLANTIC 
J Both the teacher and the pupil em- Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C. 
i] CARL C. CRANE, INC. see Maasai a the ag i the Creosoted Pine Poles © Crossarms 
. ; pupil sits at the piano in his home, PLANTS AND OFFICES 
é Consulting Engineers the teacher tells him what to do. Mis- Besten, Mass. Pertementh, Ve. 
fl 2702 Monroe Street, Madison 5, Wis. | | takes are corrected and given special | | New York, N.Y. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone CEDAR 3-4210 attention when Mr. Dalton’s wife brings chess 
; the score to him. 
—. Actual music teaching by telephone 
‘= limi = a L. D. McFARLAND COMPANY 
is limited, Mr. Dalton said. ‘Lessons 
€ CYRUS G. HILL are more in the form of encouragement Box 390 + Sandpoint, Idaho 
; ENGINEERS and appreciation than actual lessons.” WESTERN RED CEDAR, DOUGLAS FIR, 
- : ; WESTERN LARCH AND LODGEPOLE 
.§| PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL Telephone pupils who studied under PINE. CREOSOTE AND PENTA BUTT 
f—| VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST the teacher before he suffered the at- OR FULL-LENGTH TREATED. 
1§|134S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3 tack of polio find the weekly lessons 
r — | easier because they are familiar with 
r his methods. Pp Oo L Ee & 
}- 
n SLOAN, COOK & LOWE CREOSOTED SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 
; CONSULTING ENGINEERS LOW RESIDUE COAL TAR DISTILLATE 
: ee ee ee Studie: “Truck Delivery Our Specialty” 
ant, ial 
7 _—_ POLES THE BAKER WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
120 $. Lo Salle St. P.O. BOX 355 MARION, OHIO 
“Bl Chicago 3, Ill. Tel.: FRanklin 2-5924 
- B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., ie a a a a ee 
s Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. INSPECTION SERVICE 
y| EVERT M. OSTLUND ments, "Analyses of aod. preservatives. 
Consulting Engineer Consulting and specification writing. Inspec- 
Plannin hacineaine D . tors stationed throughout U.S.A. 
evelopmen c de Pole Co., P.O. B 743, Ta- 
Radio and Microwave Telephone coma, Wash. — Creosoted Douglas Fir A. W. Se ae co. 
installations, Systems, Equipment ae aes eee. ESTABLISHED 1921—MEMBER A.C.1I.L. 
lake Mohawk 8635 Andover, N. J. 
ROBERT E. FOLEY - te Sita. Oi atieuieie Construction Crews Station Installers 
CONSTRUCTION CORP White Cedar Poles, Pentachlorophenol Central Office Installations 
. treated. Plant and Yards, Phelps, Wis. . . : 
DESIGN—SURVEYS—APPRAISALS—Construc: Cable Splicers Complete Engineering 
ion an + of Overhead U . 
ound Telephone Plant. Complete supply of HENKELS & McCOY 
poles er een, requirements. 6100 North 20th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
ET , ; Now Operating in 22 States 
Dierks F ts, Inc. (f ly Dierk 
SATE, 1. ¥. TEL. 2-7218 Lumber & Goal’Co.) Wood Preserving 
Stay one A nog ———- oa ESE APT LE AL oT ae 
Ly ’ o. Sou rn ine s Cc es, 
all si d lengths, t d ta- 
seten conTeactine ce. ||| er Per eee || TELEPRORE Palatine 
; By People Who Know 
oe of Outside Telephone Plants the Telephone Business 
able Spli % 
plicers, Line Crews, Installers ome me peesrnasitats SEE THE SUTTLE CATALOG 
inger usse O., V- 
, A service that Satisfies enue, New York 11, N. Y.—Creosoted SUTTLE EQUIPMENT co. 
ekin, Iinois @ Box 11 © Phone 2515 vile Fe Rontotk Va. Midineten Pe. LAWRENCEVILLE ILLINOIS 
What You Want 
TUDOR AND YAGER, INC. International Creosoting and Construc When You Want It 
r uc- 
A ti Co., Galveston, T .—Creosoted immediate Shipment from 
Telephone Construction Southern Yellow “Bine Poles. Plants Nearest Warehouse Points 
eaumont an exarkKana exas. 
TIPTON, INDIANA 7 CILLA: 
PHONE 125 LEPINE &. POWER suey, snc. 
—— pT aie, 
Kennedy Saw Mills, Inc., Box 54, 
Shreveport, La.—Premium poles, Penta 
or Creosote. Quick shipments. 








VEE 








é Texas Creosoting Company—512 Main 
WNSTRULTION LO. Street, Orange, Texas—Creosoted South- CONST RU eile). COMPAN Y 
BTERING + CONSTRUCTION © MAINTENANCE ern Yellow Pine and Douglas Fir Poles. UTILITY. PLANT -CONSTRUCTION 




















KA, KANSAS PHONE 4-2621 Can also treat with ‘‘Penta.”’ 


NYDECEM BER 17, 1955 


45 North Clark Street @ Sullivan, Missouri 














CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 15 cents per word payabie in advance. Minimum charge $3.00 for 20 words or less. 
Classified advertisements must reach us 8 days before publication date. 





FOR SALE 





TWO IBM ELECTROMATIC TOLL 
BILLING MACHINES; good operat- 
ing condition, $100 each. Also, Graph- 
otype for address plates, electric, old 
but serviceable, $35. Write Box No. 
3772, c/o TELEPHONY. 


NEALE MODEL B CABLE 
LASHER, crank type. Complete in 
carrying case—used $175.00. Bohnsack 
Equipment Co., Germantown, N. Y. 





REBUILT SUBSCRIBER SETS 
W. E. No. 302—EW 
W. E. No. 250—AW 
Stromberg No. 1248-W, 

Desk Magneto 

Prices F.0O.B. Chicago 

Independent Telephone Repair Co. 

2137 W. 21st St. Chicago 8, Ill. 





NEW LOW PRICE 
SUBCYCLE. MODEL—M. 7.5. .$20.00 
SUBCYCLE. MODEL—B. Large 30.00 
TELERING. MODEL—M 10.00 
LEICH—#90-A Desk Set, 


KELLOGG WALL. #9900 
OS ee eee 9.00 
HAND UNITS, CAPSULE 
TYPE REC. & TRANS. 
3 or 4 Cond-Cords @ $3.50 ea. 
W. E. STATION PROTECTORS, 
#98-A 75¢ ea. 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
REPAIR CO. 
2137 West 21st St. Chicago 8, Ill. 


FOR SALE 





SWITCHBOARDS 
WE CO. 550—30 lines, 10 cord, 

5 trunk 
WE CO. 550—40 lines, 10 cord, 

6 trunk $235.00 
Above cabinets refinished. Add $50.00 
WE CO. 506—3 trunk, 7 station. . $69.00 
WE CoO. 506—5 trunk, 12 station. $99.50 

Deduct $10.00 for 506 Boards 
not refinished. 
Telephone Supvly Corporation 
1864 Penn Mar St., El Monte, California 











NEOPRENE JACKETED 
PAIRED TELEPHONE CABLE 
5 Pair #19 Solid Tinned Copper Conductors 
Twisted Pairs — Color Coded 
Laytex Insulated 
Neoprene Jacket Overall 
$50.00 per M FEET 


Also available in... 
10 Pair — $100.00 per M FEET 


WESTERN ELECTRIC DROP WIRE 
Type WR — TP Drop Wire 
18/2 Copperweld Parallel Buna Rubber 
& W.P. Braid 
1000 Foot Coils 
$15.66 per M FEET 
10,000 feet or more less 10% 
FOB Los Angeles 


STANDARD WIRE & CABLE CO. 
3440 OVERLAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 34, CALIFORNIA 
TExas 0-4647 





FOR SALE 


KELLOGG cordless Masterbuilt 3&19 
with 5 links 24 volt. line lamps all fea 
tures, never in service, brand new, bar 
gain $400. Write Box No. 3773, e/g 
TELEPHONY. 


NEOPRENE COVERED, rubber in 
sulated, 19 gauge, 5-pair Army cable 
Used aerially, strand lashed, all pairs 
O.K. and in perfect condition. Lengths 
800 ft. to 1000 ft., 2 cents per foot in 
quantities of 5,000 feet or over. In 
quire Parma Telephone Co., Parms 
Idaho. 





New & Used 


Diggers © Bodies © Aerial Ladders 
Complete Line of Special Telephone Equipment 
Sales @ Service @ Rentals 
UTILITY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 9507 
OKLAHOMA CITY 18, OKLAHOMA 




















PROTECTION 


W.E.#+1268-A (20 Per) 
W.E.#+1268-B (23 Per) 
W.E.#1269-A (20 Per) 


and Fanning Strips. 


1250 KINNEAR RD. 





(Reconditioned) 


Auto E. +D-67500 (20 Per) 
W.E. +76-A Heat Coils 
W.E.#+1425-C Mainframe Verticals with Distr. Rings 


W.E. Terminal Blocks +65, +36, +37 etc. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


HUdson 8-0655 


AND PARTS 


W.E.+26 Blocks 
W.E.+27 Blocks 
W.E.+28 Blocks 
W.E.+29 Blocks 


COLUMBUS 21, OHIO 











56 


No. 6A WESTERN ELECTRIC | 
TYPE Bridging Connector 


ae 











¥e" Hex Steel Body (slotted for 
No. 10 B.W.G.) Washer and Nut 
all zinc plated. Brass stud with 2 
brass washers held in place with a 
hex brass nut. For use on iron to 
copper wire. 

Price per hundred 

ALL SHIPMENTS F.O.B. PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVERLY ELECTRICAL 
WORKS, INC. 


17 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 








WRITE FOR LATEST 
List OF 


50,000 
OHM METE® 


LIKE NEW 
Tests lines for shorts; ope"s — 
grounds; also reads resistance 


ib 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CORP. ae 
TELEP!iONY 





